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1945 1944 % 
GENERATION * (Net) 
60a) tu mn weeh ones sesekabagbed es’ 11,606,946,000 11,123,648,000 + 4.3 
ID aoc 'a Sa pbieis aie as alee cow eae Came amelhentn 7,024,069,000 7,289,023,000 — 3.6 
NNN os oars live aig ma eis age nino wieeie ew hie Eille 18,631,015,000 18,412,671,000 + 1.2 
Add—Net Imports over International Boundaries...............000- 153,767,000 132,821,000 +15.8 
RAIN NEE DT CUOGINEE oc cb cs ccacctcccccccsccconcansicvers 75,525,000 167,592,000 —54.9 
esl aa bw 4 s06 dee ose hoa 6640060 00840 baee uns 119,278,000 137,045,000 —13.0 
EE I EE TIINUTINNOER 5. cc ccccccctvencccasecceccccecees 18,589,979,000 18,240,855,000 + 1.9 
EID Sa... 5's ckb 055 oboe bev eccieeseeiceeseenee 1,971,484,000 1,851,246,000 + 6.5 
Sales to Ultimate Customers...............cccceeeeees 16,618,495,000 16,389,609,000 + 1.4 
CLASSIFICATION OF SALES 
NUMBER OF CUSTOMERS—As of April 30th 
cs ass a eeWieldiaeasebacnes caehe 27,665,449 27,021,536 + 2.4 
I OED soos ccc a loceceteendeneccebecasocns 1,161,631 EATEONe 8? cccaws 
Commercial or Industrial: 

I nn os cain be aes wae ik bbe Ouse as bal 4,276,904 eerie + 2.0 

IS (55s Sak aes a sinbbe pass Ra eweesbiwwssae 151,716 149,285 
Ee ccs inst oadae sees ab esreses ewan cee bees baad 118,274 120,063 

Te Ween CAO OEOOR «onic ccc cccccccecsccuccecece 33,373,974 32,592,807 + 2.4 
KILOWATTHOUR SALES—During Month of April 
SRSA RS EN ree ay 2,744,861,000 2,592,325,000 + 5.9 
PEN CRIME TSO TEMEORD onc cae dese gvascncecesoveveseeviee 247,098,000 255,550,000 — 3.3 
Commercial or Industrial: 

oss 5. as caicplanaseNe she's veneasaemeee 2,480,672,000 2,413,983,000 + 2.8 

ee ss ce eeasiaked ab'ebsreee &Ke 9,658,326,000 9,525,545,000 + 1.4 
NE III FMNOIRTIN SS 5c ccc cs ccc stscenscesseeceenben 168,127,000 166,693,000 + 0.9 
co, cok nea oikd $ Siaiwre kane wae ea weed 679,310,000 790,355,000 —14.1 
Railways and Railroads: 

SEE OU SU OTMITING POUWRYG...0 6 cccccccccccccscscecccccces 376,488,000 380,675,000 — 1.1 
i ar err rrr rer 213,294,000 223,199,000 — 4.4 
Pal ciara caiiciewiadiga calewos doo denis Sek pode bie 50,319,000 41,284,000 +21.9 

Total to Ultimate Customers. .............ceceseeceees 16,618,495,000 16,389,609,000 + 1.4 
Revenue from Ultimate Customers... ..............ccseeeeeces $275,410,100 $270,365,900 + 1.9 
RESIDENTIAL OR DOMESTIC SERVICE 
AVERAGE CUSTOMER DATA—For 12 months ended 

April 30th 
Kilowatthours EEE A Oy ERT OE OEE ET 1,175 1,104 + 6.4 
RE ree ery Pree $40.89 $39.30 + 4.0 
OMENS on 6 on Sisios cece wricie see diececomantlaess 3.48¢ 3.56¢ | — 2.2 
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Undertakings 


CONVENTION in a capsule 
last month pointed the way to 
increased postwar sales in prac- 
tically every phase of the electric light 
and power industry’s economy. Held in 
New York, June 4 and 5, the meeting 
took the place of the spring commercial 
conference which would have been at- 
tended normally by several hundred of 
the country’s leading power company 
commercial executives. 

Transportation needs of the nation’s 
armed forces made it impossible for the 
Commercial Division General Commit- 
tee of the Edison Electric Institute to 
call the usual conference. In conse- 
quence, 47 power company commercial 
officials, under the chairmanship of 
G. W. Ousler, vice-president in charge 
of sales of the Duquesne Light Company 
of Pittsburgh, held their capsule-sized 
sessions. 

With a laudable efficiency of language, 
reports were made on what lies ahead 
for sales of electric light and power in 
residential, commercial, industrial and 
rural fields. In addition, comprehensive 
analyses were made by special commit- 
tees on planning, basic sales training and 
wiring. 


Some idea of the scope of the reports 
is gained through the knowledge that 
here in concentrated form was the best 
thinking of some 126 experts in a vari- 
ety of categories of electric light and 
power sales. Altogether, 20 committees 
function under the control of the Com- 
mercial Division General Committee of 
the EEI. 

The second day of the two-day meet- 
ing was devoted to reports on electric 
water systems, Better Light-Better Sight, 
a program for electrical living, and 
round-table discussions of liquid petro- 
leum gas developments, range parts 
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E.E.I. Commercial Leaders Meet—Report on 


for Stumulating Postwar Sales 


standardization and the electric mod- 
ernization of school kitchens. 

The meeting was declared to be high- 
ly successful not only because of the 
work reviewed but because the session 
offered proof of the effectiveness of the 
reorganization of the Commercial Divi- 
sion of the Institute. 


Last fall leaders of the Edison Elec- 
tric Institute gathered at Hershey, Pa., 
to create a new setup for the Commer- 
cial Division. The meeting in New 
York last month was the first full test 
of the worth of the reorganization. 

After calling the meeting to order, 
Chairman Ousler quickly sketched the 
setup created by the reorganization. He 
said: 

“This is the second meeting called 
since I have taken office as your chair- 
man. For those who were not at Her- 
shey I would like to say that our first 
action was a reorganization of our oper- 
ations into four sections, under the Com- 
mercial Division General Committee, 
comparable to our company setups, name- 
ly, Residential, Rural, Commercial, and 
Industrial Power and Heating. 

“In addition, there are three over-all 
committees, Sales Training, Commercial 
Planning, and Wiring, the work of 
which covers all sections. 

“The four market sections each have 
a chairman who serves as a vice-chair- 
man of the Genera! Committee. Then, 
there are eight committees in the Resi- 
dential Section, four in the Rural, four 
in the Commercial, and four in Indus- 
trial Power and Heating, making a total 
of 20 committees in the four market sec- 
tions. 

“The four chairmen of the market 
sections and the chairmen of the four 
over-all committees are a sort of ad- 
visory ‘cabinet.’ We have been holding 
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cabinet meetings on the average of once 
a month. 

“An Executive Committee of the 
Commercial Division General Commit- 
tee includes all of the section chairmen 
plus those commercial executives reason- 
ably accessible. This Executive Com- 
mittee has met to discuss policy matters 
and to assist in the administration of the 
affairs of the General Committee.” 

[Ed.—In the December, 1944, issue 
of the EEI BULLETIN an article by Mr. 
Ousler contains charts of the Commer- 
cial Division’s Sections and committees. ] 

Although some of the discussions can- 
not be released for general circulation at 
this time, several of the reports are 
printed in this issue of the EEI But- 
LETIN. Brief outlines of these reports 
follow: 

As chairman of the Commercial Plan- 
ning Committee, M. E. Skinner, vice 
president of the Buffalo Niagara & 
Eastern Power Corp., described the re- 
ports prepared by his group to date and 
told of others to be released. 

Reports of the planning committee 
which have been issued or are in the 
process of being printed are Basic Ma- 
terial for Electric Utility Companies, 
An Appraisal of Our Competition, 
Rural Electrification, and Industrial 
Power Markets. Others in preparation, 
making a total of seven in all, are Mar- 
ket Problems in the Residential Field, 
Suggested Merchandising Principles, and 
Postwar Lighting Fields. This factual 
material is designed to help commercial 
and other executives in their postwar 
planning. 


Harry Restofski, sales promotion man- 
ager of the West Penn Power Company 
of Pittsburgh, reported on residential 
studies as chairman of the Residential 
Section, detailing the work of commit- 
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tees on home lighting, electric kitchens, 
electric laundries and water heaters, in- 
door climate, home service, dealer co- 
ordination, and sales personnel. Mr. 
Restofski said that all of his committees 
had met at least once and some of them 
as many as four times. 

Activities of the Commercial Section 
were described by the chairman, P. M. 
Alden, manager of the retail division of 
the Philadelphia Electric Company. He 
defined the scope of his studies as “‘the 
development of the use of electricity by 
customers in the distribution or supply 
of goods and services, as contrasted with 
those customers who convert raw mate- 
rials into finished products.” He gave 
details of the work of committees on 
commercial lighting, cooking and bak- 
ing, heating and small motor applica- 
tion, market developments and sales per- 
sonnel. 

E. L. Kavanaugh, senior engineer, 
power sales division, Detroit Edison 
Company, and chairman of the Indus- 
trial Section, sketched the meetings held 
by his committees on industrial lighting, 
general power and heating, competitive 


service and sales personne.. His report 
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not only revealed the thoroughness of 
the work of each of his committees but 
showed how liaison with other commit- 
tees eliminated duplication of studies. 

In detailing the projects of the Rural 
Section, the chairman, C. H. Leatham, 
vice president of the Monongahela West 
Penn Public Service Company, dis- 
closed the magnitude of the problems 
faced in rural electrification, and told of 
the steps so far taken by committees on 
service extension, farm utilization, equip- 
ment distribution and sales personnel. 

The Committee on Wiring was rep- 
resented by its chairman, R. F. Harten- 
stein, superintendent of electric and 
steam sales, Ohio Edison Company of 
Akron. His committee, composed of a 
group on wiring techniques and a group 
on promotion, is working to make ade- 
quate wiring a part of every sales pro- 
gram, whether it be residential, farm, 
commercial, office, school, recreational or 
industrial. 

M. R. Roger, chairman of the Basic 
Sales Training Committee, and customer 
and sales manager of the Middle West 
Utilities Company of Chicago, gave the 


results of the studies of his group; 
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studies which have resulted in recom- 
mendations to the EEI Board of Direc- 
tors. 

During the second day the report of 
the industry’s Water Svstems Program 
was given by M. W. Arthur, vice presi- 
dent of the Consumers Power Company 
of Jackson, Mich.; details of the proj- 
ects under way by the Better Light-Bet- 
ter Sight Bureau were sketched by H. P. 
J. Steinmetz, vice president, Public Ser- 
vice Electric & Gas Co., Newark, N. J.; 
and the Electrical Living Program re- 
port was presented by Mr. Skinner. 

The round-table discussion on liquid 
petroleum gas was conducted by W. J. 
Cashman of Landers, Frary & Clark, 
New Britain, Conn.; that on standard- 
ization of range parts by Mr. Skinner; 
and that on electric modernization of 
school kitchens by G. E. Whitwell, vice 
president of the Philadelphia Electric 
Company. 

The luncheon speaker for the second 
day of the meeting was Herbert Metz, 
sales manager of the Graybar Electric 
Company, his topic being “Selling the 
Selling Profession.” 


EEI Commercial Sales Section Activities 


By P. M. Alden 


Section Chairman 


A report made at meeting of the Commercial Division General Committee, 


HE Commercial Sales Section of 

the Commercial Division, Edison 
Electric Institute, hereby reports its ac- 
tivities since its organization in the fall 
of 1944, 

The Commercial Sales Section is one 
of the four major Sections comprising 
the Commercial Division and includes 
four working Committees as follows: 

Commercial Sales Personnel Com- 
mittee 

Commercial Market Development 
Committee 

Commercial Lighting Committee 

Commercial Heating & Motor Ap- 
plications Committee 

Since its organization the Commercial 
Market Development Committee has 
held three meetings. Each of the other 


Committees has met twice. 
Definition of Scope of Activity of Com- 
mercial Sales Section 
In order to clarify the line of demarca- 
tion between the work of the Commer- 
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cial Sales Section and Industrial Section, 
it has seemed desirable to define the scope 
of activity of the Commercial Sales Sec- 
tion, as follows: 

“The Commercial Sales Section is in- 
terested in the development of the use 
of electricity by customers engaged in the 
distribution or supply of goods and ser- 
vices, as contrasted with those custom- 
ers (followed by the Industrial Section) 
which convert raw materials into finished 
products.” 


A — Over-All Section Activities 


There are two over-all Section activ- 
ities in which all four of the Committees 
comprising the Section have participated. 
These are: 

1. The Commercial Sales Log 

The first issue of the Commercial 
Sates Log was released early in May 
and sent to all member Companies. 


It is proposed to release this bulletin 
at approximately bi-monthly intervals in 
the future, and to use it as a method of 
releasing interim report material from 
the Committees as well as other data 
which may be of interest to those charged 
with the responsibility of developing 
sales in the Commercial Market. 

2. Commercial Sales Conference 

On May 23 and 24 a Conference, 
sponsored by the Commercial Sales Sec- 
tion, was held in Pittsburgh, at which 
time the Committees reported to the Sec- 
tion membership as a whole, and there 
was an opportunity for general discus- 
sion and Consideration of Commercial 
Sales Problems. 

We believe that this Conference was 
extremely helpful in giving all members 
of the Section a better understanding of 
the work being done by the various 
Committees. The Conference also 
brought into focus several problems 
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which will be the subject of future Com- 
mittee study and report. 


B-—Report of Individual Committee 
Activities 
1. Commercial Sales Personnel Commit- 
tee 

The Chairman of this Committee is 
Joseph S. Schuchert of the Duquesne 
Light Company. The Committee con- 
sists of six active members, including the 
Chairman and five corresponding mem- 
bers. 

This Committee has undertaken a 
study of the selection and training of 
personnel for commercial sales work, and 
will issue periodic reports on this subject 
either through the Commercial Sales 
Log, or in separate report form. Among 
other specific items under consideration 
by this Committee may be noted the fol- 
lowing: 

(a) Aptitude Testing for Commercial 
Salesmen. 

(b) The use of the Screened Application 
Form and the Patterned Interview. 

(c) A Study of Typical Sales Organiza- 
tions designed to cover the Commercial Mar- 
ket. 

(d) A Study of Some of the Basic Factors 
to be Used in Directing and Judging Sales 
Results, including: 

Number of Customers per Salesman. 

Number of Salesmen per Supervisor. 

All-Service vs. Specialized Selling. 

Servicing Commercial Equipment. 

Approaching the New Commercial Cus- 

tomer. 

Salesmen’s Remuneration Schedules. 


(e) Evaluating and Judging Sales Results. 


rh 


Commercial Market Development 
Committee 

The Chairman of this Committee .is 
L. R. Weaver, of the Philadelphia Elec- 
tric Company. The Committee is com- 
posed of seven active members, including 
the Chairman, and one corresponding 
member. 

This Market Development Commit- 
tee might perhaps be more accurately 
named as a Market Study and Analysis 
Committee, in that all of its work is 
directed to the Commercial Market from 
the standpoint of the customer’s needs 
and desires for equipment, rather than 
from the standpoint of any particular 
commercial applications. 

The following projects are being un- 
dertaken by this Committee: 

(a) A revision of the “EEI Directory 
of Commercial Equipment Using 
Electricity” 

This Directory was originally pre- 
pared in 1937 and now requires exten- 
sive revision, in addition to the fact that 
the original copies have long since been 
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sold out by the Edison Electric Institute. 

The purpose of this Directory is to put 

under one cover a list, which will be as 

complete as possible, of all types of elec- 
tric equipment useful to commercial cus- 
tomers. We visualize that this will be 
of particular value to smaller Compa- 
nies, which may not be in a position read- 
ily to assemble information of this kind. 

This will be a continuing project, as 
it is obvious that many new manufactur- 
ers will come into the field in the imme- 
diate post-war period. 

(b) A Report Giving Suggestions and 
Ideas Relative to a Market Survey 
Among Commercial Customers 

This project is a development of an 

original study which proposed to assem- 
ble and coordinate the results of surveys 
made by individual member Companies 
of EEI and others, in the Commercial 
Field. As the study developed, how- 
ever, it became evident that most com- 
panies had not done much of this type of 
work, and there was a considerable in- 
terest on the part of a number of Com- 
panies in a suggested survey program. As 
a result of this field information, the 
objective of this particular activity has 
been changed, and the report, when re- 
leased, will, we believe, be of value to 
those companies which wish to know 
more about suggested methods of mak- 
ing and analyzing surveys in the Com- 
mercial Field. 

(c) A Review and Expansion of the 
Former “Directory of Commercial 
Business,’ which will include a 
statement of the principal electrical 
Applications in each Business Clas- 
sification 

This Directory, which might better 
be called “A Guide to the Full Use of 

Electricity in Commercial Establish- 

ments,” also is in need of revision and 

reprinting. This particular project will 
be carried on in cooperation with the 

Lighting, and the Heating and Motor 

Applications Committees, and we visual- 

ize that it will also be of particular value 

to smaller utility companies. 

(d) Preparation of a Detailed Study 
and Report on One or Two Prin- 
cipal Commercial Markets—For 
Example, Food Stores or Drug 
Stores 

These reports will develop basic data 
useful to utility sales organizations in 
obtaining a better understanding of our 
customers’ problems, and in developing 
the use of electricity in the solution of 
those problems. 

3. Commercial Lighting Committee 
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The Chairman of this Committee is 
Mr. Bruce J. Jensen of the Public Ser- 
vice Electric and Gas Company. The 
Committee consists of 8 active members, 
including the Chairman. 

The following projects are being un- 
dertaken by this Committee at the pres- 
ent time: 

(a) Preparation of a report covering an 
Outline for a Salesmen’s Manual 

The original objective of this particu- 
lar project was the development of a 
Salesmen’s Manual for men working in 
the Commercial Market. As -the proj- 
ect developed, however, it became ap- 
parent that so much of the material 
which should be included in any such 
Manual has to do with local situations, 
that rather than attempt to prepare a 
Manual which would be suitable for all 
Companies, the Committee could be 
most helpful by outlining in some detail 
a type of Manual which could be pre- 
pared by local utility organizations. 
This is now being done, and this infor- 
mation will be released in report form 
in the near future. 

(b) A Study of “Plus Lighting” Appli- 
cations in Commercial Establish- 
ments 

It is the belief of this Committee that 
there is excellent opportunity for the de- 
velopment of increased lighting business 
as a part of the over-all effort for higher 
intensity lighting, through the applica- 
tion of “plus lighting” units in stores 
and other merchandising establishments. 
The Committee is, therefore, preparing 
a report which we believe will be help- 
ful in suggesting to member companies 
the various ways in which “plus light- 
ing” can be applied to the advantage of 
both the user and the Company. 

(c) Study of some of the Problems in- 
herent in the More Rapid Growth 
of the Use of Fluorescent Lighting 
anticipated in the Immediate Post- 
war Period. 

This study, which originated with a 
paper prepared by Mr. John Mueller of 
the West Penn Power Company, who 
is a member of this Committee, will be 
directed toward suggestions for the solu- 
tion of some of the problems which will 
be brought about by the anticipated 
rapid growth in the sale and use of 
fluorescent lighting during the next few 
years. 

Among the problems posed by this 
situation the following are particularly 
important: 

1. Granting proper recognition to 
salesmen for “load holding.” 
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2. Retaining present salesmen and ob- 
taining new salesmen in the post-war 
competitive market. 

3. Selling additional lighting load nec- 
essary to off-set losses which may be in- 
herent in the conversion to fluorescent 
lighting. 

4. Commercial Heating and Motor Ap- 
plications Committee 

The Chairman of this Committee is 
Mr. P. D. Lawrence of the Virginia 
Electric and Power Company. This 
Committee consists of 10 active mem- 
bers, including the Chairman, and 2 
corresponding members. 

The objective of this Committee is 
to collect and disseminate information 
relative to the principal heating and mo- 
tor applications in the Commercial Field. 

Commercial Electric Cooking, which 
had been planned for separate Commit- 
tee consideration, has been combined 
with this Committee due to the inability 
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to obtain a commercial cooking man 
who could serve as Chairman of a Com- 
mercial Cooking Committee. 

The Committee work is divided into 
the following principal activities, each 
of which is the responsibility of a Sub- 
Committee Group, and will be the sub- 
ject of a report. 

(a) Electric Water Heating. 

(b) Other Electric Heating Applica- 
tions, including Spot and Strip Heaters, 
Infra-Red, Steam Generators, etc. 

(c) Applications of Germicidal 
Lamps. 

(d) Refrigeration and Frozen Food 
Distribution. 

(e) Air Conditioning and Ventila- 
tion. 

In connection with the promotion and 
sale of Commercial Electric Cooking 
Equipment, Mr. William O’Brien, 
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Chairman of the Food Service Equip- 
ment Section of NEMA, appeared on 
the Conference Program at Pittsburgh, 
and stated that the NEMA Group de- 
sired to re-activate the Commercial Elec- 
tric Cooking Council. 

This poses the problem of developing 
a representative Commercial Electric 
Cooking Committee by Edison Electric 
Institute, which can participate with 
NEMA in the proposed inter-industry 
activity. It is the hope of this Commit- 
tee that a sufficient number of utility 
men interested in commercial cooking 
can be released for work with Edison 
Electric Institute, to make possible the 
re-establishment of this group in the 
near future. 

It is also interesting and encouraging 
to note that one or two new manufac- 
turers of commercial electric cooking 
equipment expect to be active in this 
field in the post-war period. 


EEI Residential Sales Section Activities 


A report made 


—S has been a year of committee 
organization and program develop- 
ment in the Residential Section. Five 
committees cover important residential 
markets — Electric Kitchen, Electric 
Laundry, Electric Water Heating, 
Home Lighting, and Indoor Climate. 
Three others cover important fields that 
cut across all the markets—Dealer Co- 
ordination, Home Service and Sales Per- 
sonnel. With one exception, all the 
committee rosters have been filled, all 
have met at least once and one as many 
as four times, and all have developed 


programs and are working to carry them 
The Electric Laundry, Committee 


out. 
was delayed in getting under way be- 
cause its Chairman, Harvey Keys, was 
obliged to go South last winter for his 
health, and, though Harvey offered to 
step aside, we urged him to continue as 
Chairman and he was good enough to 
do it. 

Taking them in alphabetical order, I 
will highspot the activities of these Com- 
mittees. 


Dealer Coordination Committee 
Through this Committee, E. T. 
Moore of Virginia Electric and Power 





By Harry Restofski 


Section Chairman 


at meeting of the Commercial Division General Committee, 
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Company, Chairman, the Institute is set 
up to explore this important field and 
develop information and suggestions that 
will be of help to member companies. 
For years there has been a growing ap- 
preciation among utilities of the impor- 
tance of dealers. Many companies have 
set up departments or designated indi- 
viduals whose sole responsibility is dealer 
development. And this is wholly with- 
out regard to whether the utilities, them- 
selves, do or do not sell appliances. 

The Committee decided that its first 
job is to gather information from mem- 


ber companies as to their dealer organ- 
Such information 


izations and activities. 
will be helpful to members and will in- 
dicate to the Committee what its further 
activities should be. A questionnaire 
form has been drafted and is now in 
process of being revised. 


Electric Kitchen Committee 

This Committee, under the chairman- 
ship of E. B. Haskell of The United II- 
luminating Company, has under its wing 
all electric kitchen appliances, large and 
small, including ranges, refrigerators, 
home freezers and electric sinks. Here 
are the more important projects on 


which the Committee is working: 

1. The Committee has reviewed material 
of the former Modern Kitchen Bureau to 
determine what may still be usable. It be- 
lieves that prints of the motion picture, “It 
Happened In The Kitchen,” should continue 
to be made available. However, there is 
need for a completely new kitchen film. The 
Committee strongly recommends that such a 
film be produced as soon as possible. 

Interest in the former film was excellent, 
despite the fact that its usefulness was cut 
short by the war. Today many more com- 
panies are planning vigorous promotion of 
the electric kitchen in general, and the elec- 
tric range in particular, and more are equip- 
ped to show motion pictures. It all adds up 
to the fact that a kitchen film of high quality 
will find a ready market and can be made 
self-liquidating. 

The Committee suggests that the present 
supply of the booklet, “Meals Go Modern 
Electrically,” continue to be sold, with a 
gummed label on the appropriate page, 
carrying the statement of the Department of 
Agriculture warning of the danger of oven 
canning with wartime jars and closures. It 
recommends reprinting of this book with the 
relatively minor changes that are needed, so 
that this useful booklet will continue to be 
available. Up to the present time over 900,- 
000 copies have been sold, this being evi- 
dence enough of its popularity. 

2. The National Retail Lumber Dealers 
Association has asked for an article on 
kitchen planning for its Home Planners’ 
Institute Manual. The Committee is prepat- 
ing this article. The same basic material is 
being worked up into a proposed easel pres- 


entation on kitchen planning, for use by 
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home service and other utility personnel. 
Such a presentation will fill a real need. A 
condensed version of the easel story is being 
worked into a proposed handout piece. Both 
the easel presentation and the handout piece 
would be self-liquidating. 

3. Because of the discontinuance of the 
Modern Kitchen Bureau and the loss to elec- 
tric companies of its helpful services, there 
is great need for an electric utility industry 
kitchen program, and the Committee strongly 
recommends that one be developed. If the 
proposed “Electric Living Program” goes 
forward, it will no doubt include prepara- 
tion of needed plans and helps for vigorous 
promotion of electric, kitchens. If that pro- 
gram should not go forward, then prompt 
consideration should be given to develop- 
ment of an electric kitchen program by the 
Institute. 


Electric Water Heating Committee 
The Electric Water Heating Com- 
mittee, H. P. Megargee, American Gas 
& Electric Service Corporation, Chair- 
man, is at work on a very full program. 
Utility interest in this market has grown 
tremendously, with a constantly increas- 
ing number of companies having off-peak 
water heating rates, and including ac- 
tive promotion of this market in their 
postwar plans. One very comprehensive 
survey among electric companies shows 
that water heating is expected to make a 
bigger contribution to postwar increased 


average residential use than any other 
market. 


The Committee is working on both 
technical and sales projects. Among them 
are: 


1. A study of the extent of acceptance of 
N.E.M.A.-E.E.I. standards for electric water 
heaters. Widespread acceptance of these 
standards is essential if electric water heat- 
ing costs are to be substantially reduced. 

2. Gathering information from utilities re- 
garding the use of pressure and temperature 
relief valves. It is hoped that this will lead 
to specific suggestions as to the best ways of 
protecting water heaters against excessive 
temperature and pressure. At present there 
is no uniformity of practice, though the 
problem is basically the same everywhere. 

3. An attempt to work out simple formu- 
las or charts to guide salesmen in the selec- 
tion of the proper size of water heater. 
Formulas or charts would be developed for 
use with the more common off-peak water 
heating periods. A study of yardsticks now 
suggested by manufacturers and _ utilities 
clearly shows the great need for better meth- 
ods. 

4. Preparing an outline of the most suc- 
cessful water heating promotion plans used 
by utilities. 

5. A study of the 
N.E.M.A.-E.E.I. water heater standards to 
meet the demands created by automatic 
washers. 

6. Preparation of specimen installation 
specifications for water heaters These would 
not be recommendations, but rather examples 
of the best practices gleaned from specifica- 
tions adopted by companies who actively 
promote electric water heating service. 

7. Preparation of a primer on the load- 
building possibilities of electric water heat- 
ers, primarilv for the benefit of executives. 

8. Development of water heater test speci- 
fications. 


adequacy of the 
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Home Lighting Committee 

The Home Lighting Committee, un- 
der the chairmanship of H. A. Stroud, 
Monongahela West Penn Public Ser- 
vice Company, has had two meetings. Its 
program includes: 


1. Gathering and making available to 
member companies information on trends in 
home lighting. There is much more uncer- 
tainty regarding this market than most 
other important residential markets. Infor- 
mation is needed, for example, as to prob- 
able effects of fluorescent, on design trends, 
on price trends, on availability of equip- 
ment. 

2. Attempting to develop a plan for the 
promotion of good fluorescent kitchen light- 
ing. It is obvious that fluorescent home 
lighting is going to come, and that the room 
likely to be most quickly affected by fluores- 
cent lighting is the kitchen. Prewar, many 
cheap adapter-type, fluorescent kitchen units 
were coming on the market and finding a 
ready sale. Without proper guidance, cus- 
tomers will continue to buy and use fluores- 
cent kitchen fixtures of cheap construction, 
providing inadequate lighting, and operating 
at low power factors. One way for utilities 
to encourage good fluorescent kitchen light- 
ing is to actively promote the sale of good 
fluorescent fixtures. In doing this, the utility 
also prevents any question of whether it is 
opposed to fluorescent lighting, per se. 

The committee is attempting to develop a 
general specification for a shielded fixture 
of adequate wattage and high power factor, 
that manufacturers could make in quantitv 
at a list price that would create a broad 
market. 

3. Cooperating in conducting Regional 
Lighting Conferences such as have already 
been held in Pittsburgh and New York, and 
plans for which were worked out by the 
Institute’s former lighting committee. 

4. Keeping informed as to the progress of 
home lighting eouipment certification pro- 
grams, and helping to publicize them to 
member companies at the proper time. 


Home Service Committee 

The Home Service Committee, under 
the chairmanship of Fern Snider, Geor- 
gia Power Company, is actively at work 
on an important three-step program. 


1. Development of a Home Service Man- 
ual. Such a Manual will be extremely help- 
ful to utilities planning to organize or to 
expand home service activities. It will also 
serve an excellent purpose in home econom- 
ics departments of schools and colleges to 
stimulate interest in proper training of home 
economists fer home service work. The 
Manual will include data on training home 
service personnel, on home service programs, 
on methods of carrying out the 


programs, 
and on job analysis and result reporting. 
A draft of the Manual is now ready for 


final editing. 

2. Issuance from time to time of The 
Home Service Exchange. This is a mimeo- 
graphed publication, making available to 
member companies home service ideas and 
plans that have worked. It is just the thing 
to assist home economics directors and su- 
pervisors in effective program planning. 
The first two numbers of The Home Service 
Exchange have already been prepared and 
distributed, the third number will be ready 
soon. 

3. The holding of Regional Home Service 
Conferences. These would be for relatively 
small conference groups—not more than 
twenty—of home service directors. ‘These 
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Conferences will be held in various parts of 
the country, making long trips unnecessary. 
They will give those in responsible charge 
of home service activities an opportunity for 
discussion of problems of mutua! interest. 
Home service directors are anxious for such 
an opportunity. 

A complete manual, outlining suggested 
program and giving full details for holding 
such conferences, has already been prepared. 
A New England Conference will be held in 
Boston this month, to be followed shortly by 
one in Atlanta. These will be sort of pilot- 
conferences, and experience gained in con- 
ducting them will be helpful in later con- 
ferences. 


Indoor Climate Committee 

The Indoor Climate Committee, un- 
der the chairmanship of E. A. Freund, 
Union Electric Company of Missouri, 
has had one meeting, has carried on con- 
siderable work by correspondence, and 
carries on with a two-day meeting later 
this week. It has defined the scope of its 
work as including: “Any equipment op- 
erated or controlled electrically, contrib- 
uting to the improvement of climate con- 
ditions within the home, thus resulting 
in more healthful living conditions.” It 
has prepared a surprisingly long list of 
equipment which comes within this defi- 
nition. 

It is working on the following proj- 
ects: 


1. Gathering information on the annual 
kwhr consumption of the more important 
items of indoor climate equipment. This will 
be made available to member companies, so 
they can better appraise the various parts of 
this important market. 

2. Preparation of a proposed simple book- 
let promoting good indoor climate in the 
postwar home. This would be used as a 
handout piece or mail enclosure, and would 
be sold on a self-liquidating basis. 

3. Gathering and summarizing in one re- 
port experience in various parts of the coun- 
try in electric resistance heating in resi- 
dences. While this form of house heating 
has been used in only a few areas and to a 
very limited extent, interest in it is wide- 
spread. It will be helpful to the utilities to 
have all the important data in one report. 

4. Gathering information on the present 
status of residence heating by means of the 
electric heat pump or reverse cycle of re- 
frigeration. Here, again, is an interesting 
field that gives promise of practical use in 
house heating in some parts of the country. 
A summary report will be of service to 
member companies. 

5. Studying plans for organizing, under 
utility sponsorship, lecal groups interested 
in promoting the sale and installation of 
indoor climate equipment. 


Sales Personnel Committee 

The Sales Personnel Committee, un- 
der the chairmanship of C. A. Stevens, 
Public Service Electric & Gas Company, 
having had four Committee meetings, 
has its program well advanced. This 
program is made up of four major items: 


1. Preparation of material on the various 
available sources for the recruitment of resi- 
dential salesmen. 

2. Study and review of application blanks 
and interview records, and preparation of 
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a report on this general subject of selection 
procedures for residential sales personnel. 

3. Gathering information by means of a 
questionnaire, on the methods of compensat- 
ing various types of residential sales person- 
nel, including particularly those who sell 
appliances or supervise their selling, and 
those who work as dealer coordinators or 
dealer representatives and their supervisors. 
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4. Study of residential sales personnel 
training needs, and advising the Institute’s 
Training Committee regarding them. 

All these projects are well advanced. 
Reports on recruitment and on selection 
have been drafted, and the questionnaire 
on compensation has just been mailed to 
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approximately one hundred electric com- 
panies. Questionnaire results, in due 
course, will be summarized, and a report 
will go to member companies, including 
the material on recruitment, selection 
and compensation. 


EEI Industrial Sales Section Activities 


By E. L. Kavanaugh 


Section Chairman 


A report made at meeting of the Commercial Division General Committee, 


OLLOWING the meeting at Her- 

shey, Pennsylvania, in October, 
1944, when Mr. Ousler outlined the 
plans for reorganization of the Commer- 
cial Division which you approved, the 
Industrial Power and Heating Section 
was organized and our first meeting was 
held at EEI Headquarters on November 
20-21. The Section was divided into 
four committees—(1) General Power 
and Heating, (2) Competitive Service, 
(3) Industrial Lighting, and (4) Sales 
Personnel and Training. Appointments 
were made from the former Industrial 
Power and Heating Committee, EEI, 
which had functioned so well for a num- 
ber of years prior to 1944. It was de- 
cided that the Industrial Section would 
operate most efficiently by continuing to 
meet as a group for discussion of general 
power problems and the reports of prog- 
ress On assignments made to the various 
individual committees. Meetings of the 
separate committees were held prior to 
the opening of the General Sessions. 
Three General Section Meetings were 
held, one in New York, one in Buffalo 
and one in Philadelphia about three 
months apart. 

The Competitive Service Committee, 
E. M. Clapp, Georgia, Chairman: This 
committee was to study present and fu- 
ture competition of all the sources of 
power and heat for industry and keep 
us advised as to possible future trends 
and developments in the entire competi- 
tive market. This committee was to 
study taxes and finance as it has to do 
with private plant competition, along 
with sales methods and progress of com- 
petitive equipment manufacturers. 

The committee have reported on: 

1. Deisel operated mine locomotives 

2. Infrared drying from fuel 

Selas or Burdette burners 
' 3. Use of electric infrared drying in 


using 
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the pottery industry versus fuel- 
fired equipment 

4. General 
Diesel and gas engines 

5. The importance of taxes in com- 
petitive power calculations 

This latter report points out that for- 


competition, including 


merly corporate income taxes were rela- 
tively low and they had very little effect 
upon the competitive power situation. 
Present income and excess profits taxes 
are such as to now have an important 
bearing upon decisions governing com- 
For example, 
a private $50,000 
might show a saving over purchased 
power if we used the usual method of 
calculation, i.e., total operating expense 
plus say, 15 per cent Fixed Charges— 
But if 
the comparison is set up involving excess 
profits taxes the picture is bound to 
change and may even result in wiping 
out any apparent savings when based on 
the old method. 


petitive power problems. 


plant costing say, 


Interest, Depreciation and taxes. 


An outline was completed by the 
Committee for the expansion of the 
steam competition section of the Power 
Sales Manual. Pending the completion 
of actual expansion, the outline has been 
found useful as a comprehensive check 
list of items to be considered in meeting 
It lists 
many items to look for in order to re- 


Also 


a similar number of items that enter into 


any competitive steam threat. 
duce process steam requirements. 


the cost of operating existing plants as 
well as proposed new plants—i.e., in- 
direct as well as direct power costs, es- 
tablishing the rate for fixed charges, the 
size of generating units to handle pos- 
sible future plant expansion, auxiliaries 
required, pumps, heat exchangers, feed 
water heaters, etc. It suggests that typ- 
ical steam operating data under varying 


load conditions be set up in graph form 


for easy interpolation along with a num- 
ber of other important and useful sug- 
gestions. 

The Industrial Lighting Committee, 
J. R. Hartman, Cincinnati, Chairman: 
They are revising the Industrial Light- 
ing Section in the Power Sales Manual 
because the development of improved 
lighting in industry during the past four 
or five years has made this section a bit 
out of date. They will continue to re- 
port on industrial lighting developments 
along with engineering and sales experi- 
ences. Mr. Hartman is working with 
the Lighting Committees of the other 
Sections of the Commercial Division in 
arranging a program for the conduct of 
future Regional Lighting Conferences. 

Personnel and Sales Training Com- 
mittee, Charles Snyder, West Virginia, 
Chairman: Are arranging a_ practical 
sales training program for utility indus- 
trial men. They are working closely 
with the General Commercial Sales 
Training Committee on basic training 
techniques and the fundamental prin- 
ciples of selling. A plan for specific 
training of Power men is being arranged 
by this committee, using the Power 
Sales Manual as a background. A draft 
of the job analysis has been completed 
and an outline for an Instructors Man- 
ual, together with detailed outlines for 
Lesson No. 1, was submitted to the 
Section at our last meeting on April 24. 
This training plan for Power men will 
include: 

Qualifications for the work 

Duties of the Power salesman 

Maintaining customer service stand- 
ards 

Retaining existing business and ob- 
taining all profitable new business 
in the Industrial Market 

It will also outline the need for 
knowledge of his customers’ operations 
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which the Power man must acquire to 
enable him to do a successful job of sell- 
ing power. The Personnel and Sales 
Training Committee recommends that 
we do not include a provision in the 
Vocafilm budget proposal for the prep- 
aration of sound slide films at this time 
and will use available industrial film 
instead. They do, however, request con- 
sideration of an appropriation of $2,000 
to be used as required to engage a reli- 
able educational institution or individual 
to prepare and/or advise on, the prepara- 
tion of a Leaders Manual for Industrial 
Sales Training—the amount used to be 
liquidated, of course, by the sale of the 
courses. By using the material already 
available in the Power Sales Manual 
along with a well prepared Instructors 
Guide—supplemented with available in- 
dustrial film—the committee are certain 
a sound training program can be ar- 
ranged at a minimum cost. They have 
already progressed with the listing of 
the available industrial film and no 
doubt, could complete their program 
within a reasonably short time if the 
general Sales Training Program, which 
will be outlined later, is approved. 


I believe that we all realize that com- 
petition in the industrial end of the 
business is bound to be more keen than 
ever before. Already a number of mem- 
bers of the Industrial Section have re- 
ported increased customer interest in 
steam driven generating equipment. The 
Diesel people also are becoming active. 
They have learned how to build engines 
on a production basis with the resultant 
reduction in overall cost. There will be 
numerous pieces of used Diesel equip- 
ment available following the end of hos- 
tilities, if not sooner. There will be 
plenty of oil available at prices no high- 
er than at present. Thousands of the 
boys now in service are more familiar 
with Diesel operation than they were 
five years ago. There will be a lot of 
engines available and a lot of people 
attempting to sell them to our existing 
customers. This sort of thing, along with 
our planned promotion for the increased 
sale of new electrical equipment and 
broader use of our Industrial service cer- 
tainly indicates the need for a sound sales 
training program for the new men com- 
ing into this end of the business, as well 
as a refresher course for the older men 
who may find need for it. 


The General Power and Heating 
Committee, under the direction of R. G. 
Ely of New Jersey: It was their job to 
study industrial markets for opportuni- 
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ties to increase kilowatthour sales and re- 
port on the development of new power- 
using equipment within industry. They 
made an exhaustive study of Industrial 
Power Markets and a report was sub- 
mitted to the Commercial Postwar Plan- 
ning Committee. Among other things 
it is pointed out in the report that the 
growth and health of industry in any 
area has a good deal to do with increas- 
ing sales for residential and commercial 
purposes. 
The report also contains the follow- 
ing: 
1. Utility Power Marketing 
Postwar Industrial Sales Objectives 
Retention of present business 
Complete electrification of all 
plants 
Development of the area served 
The job of selling power and training of 
personnel 
The General Industrial Trend 
Discussion of previous forecasts 
General trends in certain industries using 
large blocks of power 
Load behavior following first World War 
Chart of Sales of Industrial Power 1912- 
1950. 
. Survey of Major Industries 
Expansion of individual industries 
Providing markets for large quantities of 
central station power 
4+. Industrial Transition 
Larger government-owned plants operated 
as multiple tenant structures for indus- 
trial occupancy—Postwar 
Disposal of government-owned plants and 
surplus property. 


industrial 


nN 


w 


Factors that affect industrial loads are 
discussed in detail in the report in order 
that they may be interpreted by any com- 
pany in terms of their local conditions 
and problems. Forecasts that have al- 
ready been made are reviewed to indi- 
cate the general trends with respect to 
certain industries, to set up an objective, 
in industrial and to guide our 
thinking toward that objective. 

Other assignments of this committee 
are the study of electronics and induc- 
tion heating, particularly in the low fre- 
quency range. Progress has been reported 
on these and other methods of heat- 
treating of metals. 


sales 


Industrial Section Committee 
Power Sales Manual 
The Industrial Section Committee as 
a whole assumed the responsibility of re- 
viewing the Power Sales Manual, mak- 
ing such additions and revisions as were 
deemed necessary to bring it up to date. 
We in the Committee feel that the Pow- 
er Sales Manual has answered a real 
need for a concise reference source cov- 
ering the fundamentals which the Power 
man can use to advantage in his job of 
selling the many and varied uses of our 
industrial The Manual 


service. now 
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contains 15 sections, with which most of 
you are familiar. During the year, four 
new sections were issued : 
SECTION XII, Production Meth- 
ods Analysis 
SECTION XIII, Induction Heat- 
ing of Conducting and Non-Con- 
ducting Materials 
SECTION XIV, Electric Welding 
SECTION XV, Materials Han- 
dling 

Section XVI on Motor Applications 
and Control has been reveiwed by mem- 
bers of the Committee and is about ready 
to be submitted for final editing. 

Revisions of the various sections al- 
ready contained in the Manual were 
recommended by a subcommittee and 
assignments to complete these revisions 
were made. If the Manual is to give 
full value, this procedure must be a con- 
tinuing activity of this Section to peri- 
odically review, revise and make addi- 
tions. The status of revisions and sup- 
plements is as follows: 

Section IJ—Electric Furnaces 

Draft of supplement, covering addi- 
tional new information on Electric Heat- 
ing and Heat-Treating, completed. 

Section II1I—Cooking, Baking, Stills 

and Sterilizers, Midget Heating 
Devices 

A supplement is in preparation which 
will emphasize industrial cooking and 
provide additional information on re- 
cent small industrial heating and steriliz- 
ing developments. 

Section  —Industrial Lighting 

Being rewritten by the Lighting Com- 
mittee. 

Section 1 I—Commercial and Indus- 

trial Refrigeration 

Draft of supp'ement completed which 
will cover locker plants, refrigeration in 
metallurgy and industrial processes, and 
refrigeration of trucks for industrial pur- 
poses. 

Plans have also been made for supple- 
ments to Section LX on Competition and, 
Section XI, Electrical Uses in the Pe- 
troleum Industry. 


Liaison with other Committees 

In order to cooperate with other com- 
mittees and avoid duplication of effort, 
Paul W. Lyman, Carolina Power and 
Light Company, of this Section has been 
designated as liaison representative on 
the Heating and Motor Applications 
Committee of the Commercial Section. 
Francis McQuillin has been designated 
as liaison representative of the Indus- 
trial Section on the Rate Research Com- 
mittee. 
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An Appraisal of our Competition 

The Committee was responsible for 
the furnishing of basic data and prepara- 
tion of most of the text of Section II of 
the report of the Commercial Planning 
Committee—‘‘An Appraisal of our Com- 
petition.” We believe that this report 
along with that submitted by the Gen- 
eral Power and Heating Committee of 
this Section on “Industrial Power Mar- 
kets” will be of extreme value to Indus- 
trial Divisions of all utility companies 
in developing new markets and protect- 
ing from loss of business to competitive 
sources, postwar. 


Interference caused by induction heating 

equipment 

During the past four or five years, the 
use of high-frequency supply for heating 
of metals as well as non-metallic mate- 
rials has expanded rapidly and the suc- 
cessful application of this method to 
many industrial heat-treating and dry- 
ing applications has stimulated interest 
in further development. There have been 
indications that promiscuous use of high- 
frequency equipment might cause inter- 
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ference with radio and other communi- 
cative facilities. Two instances of trou- 
ble have been reported ; one in Pittsburgh 
and the other in Cincinnati. They were 
not serious but caused some concern. The 
equipment manufacturers have applied 
to the Federal Communications Com- 
mission for a rather broad frequency al- 
location—apparently without much suc- 
cess. The Industrial Section as a whole 
feel that it is desirable to keep the cost 
of all heating equipment as low as pos- 
sible so as not to limit the market. With 
this in mind, the committee requested 
me to take up through the proper chan- 
nels, the request that the appropriate en- 
gineering or equipment committee 
(EEI) determine if some simple inex- 
pensive method of shielding is practical. 
The question appears closely related to 
the work which has been under way in 
the field of radio interference for some 
time. 


***T heir theory was that if the allo- 
cation was sufficiently broad, they could 
design the equipment to stay within the 
prescribed channels. 
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Round table discussions by all mem- 
bers of the Industrial Section were held 
at each meeting, on utility problems of 
general interest, such as: 


. Community. development 
. Contract renegotiation 
. Dealing with non-utility producers 
. Competitive equipment costs 
. Present vs. postwar markets 
. Sales personnel for present and future 
conditions 
7. Effect on industrial sales caused by 
military cutbacks of production 
schedules 
8. Migration of industry 
9. Conversion to civilian production 
0. Rates, demand intervals, auxiliary 
breakdown 
11. Meter service rackets 


John H. Scott, American Gas and 
Electric Corporation, one of the most 
conscientious members of the Section, 
passed away on February 26, 1945. Ap- 
propriate resolutions were sent to his 
widow and H. M. Sawyer of his Com- 
pany. 

We believe we have covered the field 
pretty well, but would welcome sugges- 
tions of what we should be doing and are 
not, so that this Section might do even a 
better job for the Industry. 


AunP wd = 
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EEI Wiring Committee Activities 


By B. F. Hartenstein 


Committee Chairman 


A report mace at meeting of the Commercial Division General Committee, 


E all know the importance and 
value of adequate’ wiring, 
whether it be in a store, a fac- 
tory, or a home. We all know the im- 
portant part it plays in any sales pro- 
gram. We all also know that through 
the efforts of the Edison Electric Insti- 
tute Wiring Committee, the National 
Adequate Wiring Bureau, some utilities 
and manufacturers, adequate wiring was 
beginning to receive consideration in new 
building construction before World War 
II. Many utilities had wiring depart- 
ments who did nothing else but design 
wiring for all types of construction. 
Let’s look, for a moment, into the 
postwar era. First of all, practically no 
utilities have wiring departments. There 
has been very little publicity given to 
adequate wiring except in the last month 
or two due to government restrictions. 
To my knowledge, at the present time 
there is one new wiring handbook on the 
market, made available through a large 
manufacturer. Just recently there have 
been several bulletins on adequate wir- 
ing published. This is the first inkling 
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we have had of the large educational 
program that will be necessary as soon as 
the war is over. Mr. and Mrs. John 
Q. Public must be sold the adequate wir- 
ing story. Utilities, the Edison Electric 
Institute Wiring Committee, the Ade- 
quate Wiring Bureau, and as many 
manufacturers as possible must do every- 
thing in their power to promote this 
wiring story. It must be put in every 
sales program, whether it be residential, 
farm, commercial, office, school, recrea- 
tional, or industrial. 

Therefore, in view of the above, it 
was deemed advisable to expand the 
scope of the EEI Wiring Committee this 
year to include not only work of a tech- 
nical nature, but also to promote ade- 
quate wiring by publicizing the work 
done by the Technical Section of the 
Wiring Committee as well as preparing 
articles having to do with adequate wir- 
ing, and the re-editing of other items 
of interest on wiring that were prepared 
in a technical manner that could be re- 
written in layman’s language and pub- 
lished in national magazines. This work 


would be done by a Promotional Sec- 
tion. 

At the Wiring Committee meeting 
held in New York at EEI Headquarters 
on April 10 and 11, these two Sections 
of the Committee were set up. H. R. 
Stevenson of the Detroit Edison Com- 
pany accepted the job as Chairman of 
the Technical Section and R. E. Mausk 
of the Cleveland Electric Illuminating 
Company was appointed as Chairman of 
the Promotional Section. 

Some of the things the Technical Sec- 
tion intends to work on this year are as 
follows: 

1) Prepare a Manual of Installation 
Practices. Such a manual would be very 
useful to all utilities and would show the 
various methods utilized for the installation 
of wiring for ranges; method of installation 
for wiring and plumbing of water heaters; 
methods of installation for wiring of laundry 
driers, attic fans, room coolers, and other 
appliances for which utilities sometimes in- 
stall wiring. 

2) Prepare drawings for installation of 
wiring and plumbing of water heaters for 
the E.E.I Water Heating Committee. We 
were advised by the E.E.I. Water Heating 
Committee last week that they would be glad 

(Continued on page 213) 
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For Coordination of Utility Service, Sales and Appliance 
Advertising for Better Public Relations 


By Ashton B. Collins 


A talk before the New Jersey Utilities Association at Sea View, N. J., May 25, 1945 


OTH institutional and sales ad- 

vertising to be successful should 

cause the customers to vote for 
you in one way or another. They are 
figuratively voting for you when they 
think or talk good-will for you and they 
vote for you when they purchase your 
products or the appliances that use those 
products. When they “plug in,” they 
should be “voting” for you—and they 
should be reminded of it. 

Now advertising and selling in the 
utility business have rather naturally 
gone together hand in hand. It is hard- 
ly necessary, I know, to review for you 
the early days of utility advertising and 
we can merely remind ourselves that 
after institutional and preferred stock 
advertising, the advertising of appliances, 
starting modestly enough, expanded on a 
large scale and in the eight or nine years 
prior to Pearl Harbor appliance adver- 
tising stole the spotlight until war shoved 
appliances into the background. 


Pearl Harbor Gives Institutional 
Its Chance 

It was then that institutional adver- 
tising again came to the fore and that 
was fortunate, because the glamour of 
appliance advertising and sales had put 
the service of the utility company back 
of the appliances and into total eclipse. 
Utilities now have had three years in 
which to rediscover for their patrons the 
great value of utility services and, while 
much more could have been done, many 
companies have succeeded in getting 
their company’s story before the people. 


Never Again! 


Many executives now realize that 
never again should the service of the 
utility itself be completely subordinated 
to the merchandise tools that use it. 

Every tub should stand on its own 
bottom; and no matter how marvelous 
a job of appliance sales and advertising 
is done by manufacturers and dealers, 
the utility should not play second-fiddle. 
Or, to put it another way, even though 
it is recognized that appliances build 
load—that load is not a by-product of 


appliance sales. After all, appliances are 
but inanimate tools until they are ener- 
gized by the powerful services back of 
them. 

Again, I say, the two go hand in hand. 


Cross-Currents 


At this point I want to ca!l your at- 
tention to some cross-currents in the elec- 
tric industry in the past few years. 

In the early days, appliances were 
built almost wholly to engineering speci- 
fications and were considered utility de- 
vices. They were not ornamental or 
attractive—in fact, they were ugly. 

Later, particularly in the appliance 
era prior to Pearl Harbor, manufactur- 
ers developed and promoted more efh- 
cient, more useful and more glamorous 
appliances to the point where they be- 
came ornaments, as well as utility de- 
vices. 

Then, manufacturers and_ utilities 
alike, sold the glamor, as well as the 
other values, of these appliances, and, 
consequently, sold up to higher prices. 

Originally appliances in the early 
years were high-priced. Soon larger pro- 
duction brought cheaper models, which, 
in turn, were followed by the stream- 
lined models at higher prices. The pub- 
lic would not accept just cheap models. 

Likewise, in those early days, the rates 
for electricity were high. Later they 
came down as the load-building went up. 
But, HERE IS THE RUB. Prices of 
appliances stopped going down, but the 
rates of the electric companies never did 
stop the downward trend. 

The street called Price Street seems to 
have been a one-way street for utility 
services, but it is a two-way street for 
appliances. 

Probably that is because only one 
group has to do with the sale of elec- 
tricity and gas—that’s the utility group. 
But several groups have to do with the 
sale of appliances—namely, the manu- 
facturers, jobbers and dealers; and they 
have to make a living. 

For years now, appliances have been 
sold on the basis of customer benefits ; 
but electricity has been sold largely on 





penny cheapness, to the point where 
everybody expects nothing else. No won- 
der utility rates are such a beautiful tar- 
get for politicians and public alike. 
They’ve asked for it. They’ve been 
““benny-wise and pound-foolish.” 


Appliances Upward—Electricity Downward 


And so, unfortunately, we now have 
conflicting trends and cross-currents in 
the business today. Utility services are 
selling downwards to bottom cheapness, 
while manufacturers and others are sell- 
ing the customer benefits of appliances— 
selling upwards. 


Pennies Versus Dollars 


We are talking pennies for electricity 
and dollars for appliances. We are en- 
couraging the customers to look for 
lower electric bills, while we encourage 
them to buy appliances that will increase 
those bills silently, secretly and sus- 
piciously in the eyes of the customer. 

The purchase of one major appliance 
by a customer is greater than the total 
amount of that customer’s electricity for 
a whole year, yet they never figure the 
appliance as expensive, but the small cost 
of the service behind it they always con- 
sider expensive, no matter what it is. It 
is always under suspicion by the cus- 
tomer, and, therefore, constantly vulner- 
able to political attack. 

And by our harping upon service for 
pennies, we encourage our public to ex- 
pect nothing else. We have told a lot 
of people that electricity is cheap—but 
they still think any electric bill is too 
high. 

A public service commissioner of one 
of our largest States stated in a pub- 
lished report on the service of electricity, 
“Essential in the life and activities of 
nearly every individual in the State... 
the cost of these services constitutes an 
important element in the family budget 

. it is a notable fact that after three 
years of rising prices generally, the cost 
of electric service has not increased since 
the war. On the contrary, during the 
war years there have been substantial re- 
ductions in the cost of these services.” 
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The commissioner’s reference to “‘near- 
ly every individual in the State” has a 
definite “voter” implication. Also, his 
inclusion of the cost of electricity as an 
important element in the family budget 
magnifies that modest service out of all 
proportion to the major items of the 
budget, such as food, clothing, rent, etc. 

Note that he refers to it as the “cost 
of” not “rates for” electric service. In 
other words, a dangerous doctrine of fix- 
ation, if not repression, for electric ser- 
vice. 

To the Poorhouse! 

In other words, everybody is encour- 
aged to look for continued reductions, 
and if this keeps up, it is a one-way 
alley that leads to the end of the road 
and stagnation—a strangling of the in- 
dustry that furnishes these great services 
and has contributed so much to the pros- 
perity of all the people. 

The trend should be reversed. It 
should stop while there is still time 
else the utility industry will find itself 
in the same shape the railroads were in, 
a few short years ago, when they and 
others kept talking cheapness and brag- 
ging that they were selling transporta- 





Or 


tion for a lower cost per ton mile than 
ever before, and were constantly bring- 
ing that down. Well, they succeeded in 
bringing themselves down with it; many 
went into bankruptcy and it has taken 
a war to save them, at least temporarily. 
And nobody ever built a monument to 
a bankrupt! 

Unless we can reverse our penny ad- 
vertising and selling of electricity, we 
will never stem this tide against us; nor 
will we get the public in the right frame 
of mind. 

We must sell Dollar Servic es—Not 
Penny Electricity. 

In the first place, customers don’t get 
a bill at the end of the month for pen- 
nies—it’s a bill for Dollars. In fact, no 
customer can purchase a penny’s worth 
of electricity, and the company doesn’t 
bill them for 550 pennies; no, it’s a bill 
for $5.50. 


Other Merchants Sell Upwards! 


No one buys neckties at a nickel for 
each stripe on the tie, or pennies based 
on the number of polka dots on the tie! 
No—they buy a tie for $1.00 or $3.50 
or $5.50—a complete job or piece of 
merchandise. 

All of you sometime during your life 
have bought a lead pencil. Back in 


your schoo! days you most likely paid a 
penny for a pencil, but every now and 
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then you splurged and bought yourself a 
nickel pencil . . . you were the envy of 
the crowd! You can still buy penny 
pencils and nickel pencils, but you don’t. 
I don’t know what kind of pencil you 
have in your pocket now, but I’m will- 
ing to bet it is not that kind. Pen and 
pencil companies have been telling you 
how sorry they are that they can’t sup- 
ply the demand fast enough—and they 
are talking about $64.00 pen and pen- 
cils. $64.00 sets plus 20 per cent Fed- 
eral tax—$12.80 tax. Total $76.80. You 
can still buy penny pencils, but people 
want the expensive ones because they 
have been sold on the idea that they 
should have the better and more valu- 
able kind. 





Tin Cups 

No, the customers can’t buy a penny’s 
worth of electricity, but we go around 
in the electric business with tin cups in 
our hands, begging people to buy elec- 

tricity for pennies! 
What To Do! 
Why 


up just as the pencil folks have done, 


shouldn’t we sell our customers 


and it can be done. 

Instead of selling the thought that the 
customers pay for only the kwhr they 
use, why not sell them on the tremen- 
dous values of constant 24 hour a day 
service—service that is at every conveni- 
ence outlet the moment it is needed and 
much of it working day and night con- 
clocks for 
Service that runs the refrigerator auto- 
night without the 
need of someone standing by to turn it 
on and off! Service that is sitting behind 
the outlet inside of their homes just 


stantly (electric instance ). 


matically day and 


waiting to do some work! 

If the customers had to pay for that 
waiting time, their bill might well be 
$25.00 or $30.00 a month. 

In other words, if customers had to 
pay for 

Waiting, Watching and Working 
all of which are accomplished by their 
electric service. 

Suppose the customers had to get a 
human being to render this service. Sup- 
pose they could get a 24-hour servant at 
$7.00 a week for instance, (and where 
could you find one like that)—that ser- 
vant would cost over $28.00 a month. 
Therefore, if the electric servant accom- 
plishes all this, doesn’t an electric service 
bill of $5.00 or $10.00, or even $20.00, 
a month, look small in comparison with 
$28.00 or $30.00 a month? But the cus- 
tomers must be made to see this. 
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Why not get the customers in the 
habit of rating themselves according to 
the amount of electric service of that sort 
that they use? In other words, the 
more electric service they use in terms 
of servant hours, the more modern and 
efficiently that home is operated—to keep 
them up with the Joneses! 

We can sell the customers up to the 
idea that $20.00 or $25.00 a month 
would be cheap for their enjoyment of 
all the benefits of full electric living. Of 
course, to reach that point they must buy 
new appliances, and that’s what the sales 
departments want to have happen. 


Changing the Story 


How can we go about changing our 
story from Penny Electricity to Dollar 
Service? Well, in the first place we can’t 
UNLEARN tthe generation of people 
that we have been se‘ling penny elec- 
tricity for a long period of years. That's 
the older generation—a diminishing gen- 
eration. 

So, we should start fresh with a new 
generation. When you are 45 years old, 
you are one out of four—the other 75 
per cent are younger than you are! 

We've got to start fresh with our 
story of today and aim at this 75 per 
cent market, especially the younger peo- 
ple (the prospects and customers of to- 
morrow). What do we mean by younger 
people? Well, let us take one group, 
what we call the “teen-agers” for in- 
stance. Let’s remember that two and a 
quarter million boys and girls come of 
age each year as they reach 21 and be- 
come voters. 

So, if we aim today’s story at this one 
group of boys and girls now of the ages 
17, 18, 19 and 20, we will be reaching 
9,000,000 impressionable young people 
who will be getting married and becom- 
ing customers of the electric company in 
the next several years. 

Just think of it, in that one impor- 
tant group alone you have 9,000,000 
young and women whose 
thinking itself is looking upward, not 
downward—and is now in the formative 


stage! 


men young 


We can start absolutely fresh with 
them and sell upward in tune with their 
thinking, and in terms of customer bene- 
fits. 

But we can’t do it, and mustn’t do it, 
with yesterday’s method that we used 
on the older generation. We must give 
our story the fresh, young viewpoint. 
Because these young people like all 

(Continued on page 216) 
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Utility Power Marketing—Postwar 
Objectives and Methods 


OBJECTIVES 


HE basic postwar industrial sales 
objective of utility power com- 
panies is threefold: 

1. The retention as customers, in the 
face of competition from other sources 
of power and heat, of all industrial cus- 
tomers now using central station power. 

2. The sale of power to all industrial 
plants in the area with emphasis on the 
fu_l electrification of each plant and the 
imprevement of the competitive position 
of each customer with its own industry. 

3. The sound industrial development 
of the areas served. 


Retention Of Present Customers In The 
Face Of Competition 

At one time or another all electric 
utilities faced competition from 
other power sources. Records of com- 
have shown in- 
stances where utility service displaced in- 
ternal combustion engines where fuel 
and other operating costs had been phe- 
nomenally low. Other records have 
shown that other power sources having 
higher operating costs and fixed charges, 
have replaced utility service. In short, 
the competitive situation “is governed 
largely by salesmanship” and “‘intelligent 


have 


petitive negotiations 


and continuous customers’ service is al- 
ways the best insurance for its retention 
and growth.” (See An Appraisal of 
Our Competition, Section II, Report of 
the Commercial Planning Committee. ) 

During the war, the power sales or- 
ganization of utility companies have 
been of great assistance to industry. In- 
dustrial customer relations have seldom 
been better because of the “intelligent 
and continuous customers’ service” 
which they have given. Many of our 
customers, however, have been feeling 
the effects of restrictions imposed upon 
them and upon utility companies in the 
services we normally supply. From now 
until the end of the war these restric- 
tions may become more burdensome and 
the manner in which we handle the situ- 
ation with our customers will largely de- 
termine their opinion of us in the im- 
Mediate postwar period. 


How is the utility industry going to 
Space does not 


attain this objective? 





“Ultimate success in marketing 
central station power in the years 
following the war will be mea- 
sured by the industrial sales pro- 
grams planned during the coming 
months and the extent to which 
these programs are implemented by 
well trained personnel.” 

* * * 

This discussion of utility power 
marketing is a chapter from Sec- 
tion 1V—Industrial Power Mar- 
kets—of the Postwar Planning 
Report of the Commercial Plan- 
ning Committee of the Institute. 
Section IV of the Report, avail- 
able to EEI member companies 
this month, also contains a discus- 
sion of the general industrial 
trend, a survey of major industries, 
and a discussion of postwar dis- 
posal of government owned facto- 
ries and surplus property. 











permit a discussion of the merits of vari- 
ous methods used by different utility 
companies in meeting competition. Chap- 
ter 1X of the EEI Power Sales Manual, 
however, gives wholly adequate data on 
the subject for the use of power sales- 
men. Careful study of this Manual will 
equip a salesman to meet a competitive 
situation but that is only half the job. 
The other part belongs to sales manage- 
ment. 

Sales management has a definite re- 
sponsibility in the retention of power 
business. Selling utility power is a far 
cry from competitive merchandising 
which ends with a single purchase by 
the customer. Utility power competes 
with other power sources each time a 
monthly bill is rendered. Utility power 
sales require constant, personal, and 
helpful customer contact which is not 
possible when power salesmen are over- 
burdened in the number of customers 
which they must cover or in commercial 
office detail. It is management’s respon- 
sibility to maintain an adequate organ- 
ization. 

From a competitive standpoint, utility 
management has another obligation in 
the retention of its industrial business. 


This is the responsibility of tempering 
rules, regulations, and rates not only 
to avoid discrimination, but also, at the 
same time, to free them from obstacles 
and restrictions as to the purchase and 
use of central station service. A custom- 
er’s power source is but a small part 
of his plant investment and a custom- 
er’s power bill is but a small part of his 
manufacturing expense. Regulations 
which restrict full use of a customer’s 
capital investment are not looked on with 
favor. 

The Sale of Power to All Industrial 
Plants in the Area With Emphasis on the 
Full Electrification of Each Plant and the 
Improvement of the Competitive Position of 
Each Customer Within its Own Industry. 

The growth and health of industry in 
any area is the starting point for expan- 
sion in residential and commercial sales 
of electricity. Part of the utility indus- 
try’s postwar sales objective, therefore, 
lies in the assistance which it can render 
to its customers in lowering the manu- 
facturing or processing cost of its prod- 
uct. If nothing else, the war has taught 
industry that better production methods 
can be developed in nearly every indus- 
trial plant. It has also taught the utility 
industry that in most cases these im- 
provements result in an increase in use 
of electric power for new applications 
or expanded production. 

In some plants the war has restricted 
the study by utility power engineers of 
product design and manufacturing meth- 
ods and in other plants war production 
has been speeded through their assis- 
tance. After the war, however, indus- 
try will again compete in the markets 
for its products. Price and quality will 
determine sales and industry will wel- 
come assistance from any source. 

The utility industry talks of the col- 
lateral advantages of its service when 
compared to isolated plant power sup- 
ply and other forms of heating. There is 
a tendency,:however, to assume that the 
customer wants central station power 
drive or electric heating and needs a few 
generalized arguments to help swing the 
balance in the utilities’ favor. However, 
many decisions have been made by iso- 
lated plant operators to purchase central 
station service or by utility customers to 
install electric heat treating, metal melt- 
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ing, baking, etc., where a careful investi- 
gation would have shown that most of 
these sales had been made because the 
collateral advantages could be evaluated 
in lowering of overall production costs, 
through the elimination of operations, 
production delays, direct handling ex- 
pense, and supervision. 

As new power applications become 
more complex and the production of 
material tends more and more toward 
continuous processing with the elimina- 
tion of physical handling, knowledge of 
a customer’s manufacturing methods be- 
comes more important for power sales- 
men. 

This part of the industrial objective 
of utility sales organizations can well 
be summarized in the vital need for 
more knowledge of customer’s plants 
which will permit a closer coupling of 
the power salesmen’s knowledge of new 
power applications with customers’ pro- 
duction problems. Section XII of the 
Power Sales Manual — Production 
Method Analysis for Power Salesmen 
—provides much useful information on 
this subject. 

Further knowledge of customers’ 
plants will also uncover the uneconomic 
use of fuels for process heating as well 
as steam power drive of pumps, air com- 
pressors, steam hammers and much other 
equipment which form a future market 
for electric power. 


The Sound Industrial Development Of 

he Areas Served 

New industries mean more jobs, more 
commercial, residential and industrial 
sales and give this phase of promotion 
an important place in the postwar sales 
objectives of any electric power com- 
pany. 

One of the main functions of indus- 
trial development during this period will 
be to watch with great care the trends 
and plans of the industries now located 
in the territory. The serving of our pres- 
ent industries should be given primary 
consideration, no matter how attractive 
the prospects of new industries may be. 

Two phases of industrial development 
are receiving considerable attention in 
many areas of the country. The first is 
directed at adding the maximum dollar 
value to manufactured products which 
originate in a particular area. This is 
no doubt a sound approach, as long as 
the economics in that area are favor- 
able to such a program. The second is 
the promotion of subcontracting. 

War-time production schedules have 
taught the benefit of maximum utiliza- 
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tion of productive capacity within an 
area. It is reasonable to suppose that 
a considerable amount of subcontracting 
will continue after victory is achieved to 
avoid costly transportation of goods 
from outside a given area and to in- 
crease diversity of manufacturing. 

Because of the great war-time dis- 
locations it is more important than ever 
that utility companies make or revise 
their surveys of the industrial areas 
served. 


Accurate and current facts on the ad- 
vantages a community can extend to in- 
dustry, and the types of industries that 
it wishes to attract, will be of great 
value during this period. Surely the 
question of labor supply for the postwar 
period needs to be evaluated. The op- 
portunity for utility companies through 
sound industrial development, to help 
hold or attain high levels of employment 
is tremendous. Recognition should be 
given to the creation of the good will 
and understanding of the citizens of the 
communities served where this coopera- 
tion is carried on effectively. The Com- 
mittee for Economic Development can 
be of great assistance in such a program 
and the U. S. Department of Commerce 
booklet “Community Action for Post- 
war Jobs and Profits” Industrial Series 
No. 6 also provides some good informa- 
tion on the subject. 

In order to carry out a united pro- 
gram during this critical and important 
period, a utility company’s plans should 
augment the program of other develop- 
ment agencies in the area. The timing 
of publicity and direct sales efforts to 
correct or clarify war-time impressions 
about an industrial area is of the greatest 
importance. Decisions as to branch plant 
locations or new product plants will be 
made before conditions prevailing dur- 
ing war-time production have been cor- 
rected. 

The field prospects among manufac- 
turers is rather selective, as about 15 
per cent of the plants in the United 
States employ about 80 per cent of the 
workers. A major responsibility of any 
industrial development program is the 
presentation of the facts about a terri- 
tory to the executives who make the de- 
cisions. The most convincing facts that 
can be put before executives of industry 
are the reasons why new customers have 
selected and older customers have elected 
to remain in a particular area. A sur- 
vey of present utility will guide pro- 
motional efforts and stimulate effective 
action. 
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(An excellent outline of the subject 
“Industrial Development” is available 
in Section X—Power Sales Manual of 
the Edison Electric Institute and repe- 
tition of those facts in this report is 
superfluous. ) 

Are You Ready? 

Objectives are fine! They serve to 
clarify thinking. If more than casual 
consideration is to be given them, how- 
ever, analyses and planning are neces- 
sary in the development of an intelligent 
program for their attainment. It is not 
possible here to present a program 
equally applicable in all areas but it is 
possible to discuss various phases of 
power sales work and the duties and ob- 
ligations of personnel and management. 


METHODS 
THE JOB OF SELLING POWER 


It is the power sales personnel on 
which utility companies must depend for 
increased industrial sales and revenue 
after the war. For this reason, the hir- 
ing of new men, their training and the 
retraining of present personnel in sales 
work is of extreme importance. Job 
analyses obtained from several sources 
have been analyzed into a representative 
study in which the qualifications for the 
work, the duties of the power salesman, 
and the knowledge which he must ulti- 
mately acquire of his customers’ plants, 
are outlined below. 


Qualifications for the Work 


In order to qualify for work as a 
power salesman, a man should: 


1. Be interested in sales work and have 
sales ability. 

2. Have a pleasing personality and enjoy 
working with people of all classes. 

3. Be equipped with a thorough working 
knowledge of his company including its or- 
ganization, policies and practices, obtained 
through training in other departments or a 
cadet course. 

4. Be a graduate engineer, or equivalent 
thereof. 

5. Be the type of man who is willing to 
study new engineerig and sales methods. 

6. Be interested in industrial economics and 
processes. 

7. Be able to express his thoughts well, talk 
in public as well as to individuals. 


Duties of the Power Salesman 


1. Maintain customer service stand- 
ards by: 

a. Preparing and negotiating all contracts 
with industrial customers. 

b. Arranging for service or additional ser- 
vice facilities. 

c. Examining customers’ bills monthly in 
an endeavor to anticipate troubles, improve 
customers’ load factor, aid in load scheduling 
and assure proper rate application. 

d. Studying, and provide the customer as- 
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sistance in testing, plant wiring and distribu- 
tion systems, motor applications, lighting, 
heating, welding, etc. 

e. Keeping constantly abreast of all new 
developments through trade literature, and 
contacts with equipment manufacturers, their 
agents, salesmen and electrical contractors. 

f. Attending meetings of customers’ asso- 
ciations, civic clubs and engineering groups 
to improve customer relations and aid in gen- 
eral knowledge. 


2. Retain Existing Business by: 


a. Maintaining good customer relations 
from the top-down, or the bottom-up with 
all of the customer’s management and op- 
erating personnel. Knowing and working 
with the right men in a customer’s organiza- 
tion cannot be emphasized too strongly when 
it comes to competitive power service nego- 
tiations. 

b. Aiding customers in the most effective 
use of service. 

c. Keeping customers sold on the value of 
service through regular customer contact. 

d. Elimination of waste—electric energy 
and heat—throughout the plant. 

e. Rendering technical assistance toward 
lower manufacturing and processing costs. 


Note: Business is retained most suc- 
cessfully by activities carried on months 
and years before competition may arise. 

3. Obtain New Business by: 


a. Making sales reports for the purpose of 
supplanting a prospective customer’s other 
power source. 

b. Recommending and selling new electric 
power applications or controls which will in- 
crease production or reduce manufacturing 
costs. 

c. Selling existing customers on more com- 
plete electrification through the ‘replacement 
of steam drives on pumps, compressors, ham- 
mers, etc., and the replacement of oil, coal, 
or gas for process heating. 

d. Giving assistance on industrial develop- 
ment work to Chambers of Commerce, in- 
dustrial realtors and other interested parties. 

e. Promoting subcontracting where desir- 
able to assure continued good business and 
full utilization of plant facilities in their own 
territory. 

f. Making necessary market analyses to aid 
sales promotion in the territory. 


Knowledge of His Customers Which a 
Power Salesman Should Ultimately 
Acquire 

1. The economics of the businesses of 
his various industrial customers and 
prospects together with their place in 
their respective industries. 


a. The classification and type of products. 

b. Major processes and methods used. 

c. Alternate processes and their compara- 
tive economics. 

d. Other products possible with slight proc- 
ess modification. 

e. Markets for the products. 

f. Raw material sources. 

g. By-product and waste disposal. 


2. The relationship of power to pro- 
duction. 


a. Characteristics of the load. 

b. Economical hours of daily and monthly 
operation. 

c. Ratio of power cost to total production 
cost. 

d. Ratio of kilowatthours to man-hours re- 
quired. 
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e. General relationship of process steam 
requirements to the electric load. 


3. General Plant Conditions. 
. Lighting. 
. Materials handling. 
. Ventilation and air movement. 
. Heating system. 
. Water supply system. 
. Sewage disposal. 
. Compressed air. 
. Electric distribution. 
High and low pressure process steam. 
Other process heating. 


Ss hoon ow 


4. Manufacturing 
Methods. 


a. Hand operations. 

b. Automatic operations. 
c. Assembly operations. 

d. Storages of materials. 
e. Inspections. 


and Processing 


ORGANIZATION AND MANAGEMENT 


Necessarily, the operation of a power 
sales department is dictated by the geo- 
graphical area served and the commer- 
cial organization of each utility company. 
Consequently, it is impossible to set up 
a typical department which would serve 
all utility companies equally weli. The 
relative advantages or disadvantages of 
the specialist type of organization as 
compared with the more general type 
in which a single individual is respon- 
sible for all industrial engineering as 
well as commercial contacts with the 
customers assigned will also be deter- 
mined by the area served and manage- 
ment preference. 

No matter which type of organiza- 
tion is used, however, management can- 
not afford to overlook certain of its re- 
sponsibilities regarding its sales person- 
nel and organization. In order to ful- 
fill postwar sales objectives as outlined 
it should— 

1. Maintain a sufficiently large or- 
ganization to permit the development of 
sound and cordial customer relations, 
particularly with those customers that 
may be attracted by competition to other 
power sources. In the face of declining 
revenues in the immediate postwar years, 
the enlargement of sales organization 
may seem difficult, but such a step will 
probably be necessary as a part of any 
forward-looking program. Again, sound 
relations depend on customers’ service. 

2. Authorize and encourage the care- 
ful study of customers’ production meth- 
ods and processes and insist on thorough 
knowledge of customers’ plants and 
problems. The amount of time spent 
in a customer’s plant is again a function 
of the size of the sales organization. 

3. Eliminate all unessential commer- 
cial office detail assigned to members 
of the power sales department, so that 
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the maximum amount of their time will 
be available for effective sales contacts. 

4. Provide power sales organizations 
with adequate and effective tools to do 
the job. These sales promotion aids 
should include: 


a. A continuous educational program de- 
signed to keep power salesmen abreast of 
changing markets and the equipment avail- 
able. 

b. Adequate information on company poli- 
cies, rules, regulations and service classifica- 
tions. 

c. The EEI Power Sales Manuals, Com- 
petitive Power, Lighting, Electric Heating 
and other pertinent manuals. 

d. Data on new processes and new de- 
velopments including access to trade and in- 
dustry magazines. 

e. Access to testing facilities in a company 
owned or private laboratory where new proc- 
esses may be developed or existing methods 
tested. 

f. Membership in civic organizations and 
engineering groups, etc., where these or- 
ganizations are active and can be of as- 
sistance. 


g. Adequate back-up of sales efforts 
through direct mail advertising and such 
publications as Electrified Industry. 

5. Assure opportunities for the as- 
sumption of greater responsibilities with- 
in the utility company by power sales 
personnel. Such opportunities will at- 
tract new personnel of high caliber and 
at the same time act as a stimulant to 
the present organization. 

6. Provide for the training of new 
personnel and the retraining of present 
personnel in power sales technique and 
the necessary background information 
and data on electric power application. 
The responsibility of management in 
power sales training is among the first 
in importance at this time because of 
existing plans of many companies to hire 
new men and in view of the fact that 
little actual sales work has taken place 
during the war. For those reasons the 
following paragraphs are devoted to the 
subject. 


Training Personnel 


The training of new personnel and 
retraining and refresher work for pres- 
ent personnel are closely allied. Experi- 
enced salesmen benefit from a review of 
sales methods and technique. This will 
be especially true in the period immedi- 
ately following the war. 

The problem of sales training for in- 
dustrial power and heating work is a 
problem which is partially solved. The 
EEI Industrial Power and Heating 
Committee commenced some years ago 
to provide the necessary training tools 
and facilities. This committee has agreed 
that sales training for industrial power 
and heating work consists of two spe- 
cific items: 
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1. A basic sales training course. 

2. Specific training in power sales work. 

The first, or basic sales training 
course, should consist of the fundamen- 
tals of sales work. The preparation of 
such a course has been proposed by the 
EEI Sales Training Committee and it 
is hoped will be available before the end 
of 1945. 

For the second, or specific sales train- 
ing course, the information or back- 
ground data has been prepared and is 
in the EEI Power Sales Manual. The 
subjects covered in this manual are as 
follows: 


1. Power Sales and the Power Salesman. 
2. Electric Furnace Equipment and Appli- 
cation. 
3. Cooking and Baking; Stills and Steriliz- 
ers; Midget Heating Devices. 
4. Infra-red Heating. 
5. Industrial Lighting. 
6. Commercial and Industrial Refrigera- 
tion. 
7. Commercial and Industrial Air Condi- 
tioning and Ventilation. 
8. Adequate Wiring. 
9. Competition. 
Diesel. 
Gas Engine. 
Steam Engine and Turbine. 
10. Industrial Development of Territory. 
11. Electrical Uses in the Petroleum In- 
dustry. 
12. Production Method Analysis. 
13. Induction Heating. 
14. Electric Welding. 
15. Materials Handling. 
16. Motor Application and Control (in 
preparation). 


The Industrial Power and Heating 
Committee is now preparing the proper 
lesson plan and instructors’ guide for 
this specific training course. The com- 
pleted course should be available before 
the end of 1945. 

To these two courses utility com- 
panies will wish to add manufacturers 
equipment application courses and their 
own cadet or training courses in the op- 
eration and work of their particular 
companies to provide a well rounded 
educational program for their new power 
salesmen. The importance of a thorough 
grounding in the policies, practices and 
organization of the power salesman’s 
own company cannot be over-empha- 
sized. 

The competitive aspects of postwar 





*Continued planning in the industrial power field 
is essential to the maintenance of electric power 
sales and revenues. To this end the plans of 
equipment manufacturers are most welcome—for 
example: The More Power to America program 
of the General Electric Company should be of 
help to many utility companies in appraising 
their future markets and sales. In this program 
the General Electric Company has set up an objec- 
tive of increasing by one kilowatthour, the kilo- 
watthours per man-hour used by industry in the 
first four years after the war. Fulfillment of this 
objective on a nation-wide basis will require in- 
creased electrification of industry, the development 
of new production methods using electric power as 
well as the installation of automatic control equip- 
ment which will put more electric power under the 
control of each worker. 
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sales and the wealth of technical infor- 
mation in which a power salesman must 
be well grounded make such a training 
program imperative. 


Conclusion 


Carefully planned industrial sales pro- 
grams will be the basis for the postwar 
marketing of central station power.* 
The preparation of these programs will 
require a review of present organiza- 
tions, and a study of the responsibilities 
assigned. 

Central Station must in- 
clude provisions for adequate customers’ 
service, market analyses, studies of cus- 
manufacturing and _ processing 
methods, and development 
work. 

In many instances it will be found 
necessary to increase the power sales per- 
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sonnel. New men must be selected from 
other departments, from returning ser- 
vice men, from industry, and in later 
years from engineering graduates. 

Care in selecting and training men 
cannot be over emphasized. A_ good 
power salesman is an unusual combina- 
tion of a salesman, engineer, and a busi- 
ness man. He attains a position of re- 
sponsibility in any company and his work 
contributes greatly to residential and 
commercial business as well as to indus- 
trial sales. 

Ultimate success in marketing central 
station power in the years following the 
war will be measured by the industrial 
sales programs planned during the com- 
ing months and the extent to which these 
implemented by 
trained personnel. 


programs are well 





Consolidated Edison Releases Market Survey 


ONSOLIDATED EDISON 

COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 
INC., has released a 
study of the economic life and the liv- 
ing and buying habits of New Yorkers 
in the four major boroughs of the city 
— Manhattan, Brooklyn and 
Queens. Entitled “Survey of the New 
York City Market,” the book contains 
124 pages and has 63 charts, 83 tables, 
and 87 maps. 

The market survey, the company 
stated, was prepared to help every busi- 
ness with a product to sell or a service 
to render in New York City. It is for 
the use of department stores and those 
dealers merchandising electric and gas 
appliances, as well as retail stores, chain 
stores, banks, real estate businesses, in- 
surance companies, manufacturers, news- 
papers, advertising agencies, and utili- 
ties. It can be used as a foundation for 
market analysis to determine the loca- 


comprehensive 


Bronx, 


tion and degree of buying power, out- 
line sales territories, set sales quotas, 
check sales efforts, allocate advertising 
expenditures, and to stores or 
other types of business. 

Much of the information in the sur- 
vey, it was explained, has been com- 
piled in connection with the company’s 
studies of the make-up and development 
of the city for use in planning future 
requirements of electricity, gas and 
steam. 


locate 


The data, organized and presented in 
graphic form, were obtained from vari- 
ous sources including the U. S. Census 
of 1940 and local agencies. The com- 


pany made its own survey of the loca- 


tion and number of six different types , 


of retail stores. In most cases the data 
are presented by “census tracts,” which 
is the unit used by the Census Bureau. 
There are 3343 census tracts in the city. 

The market survey is divided into five 
parts, the first of which covers New 
York City as a whole, while the other 
four sections deal with the Boroughs 
of Manhattan, Bronx, Brooklyn and 
Queens separately. 

The survey shows the distribution of 
New York City’s manufacturing by in- 
dustries. Population is classified by race 
and nativity and by age groups, and un- 
der employment, the survey gives a 
breakdown of the industry groups local 
residents work for and the jobs they 
work at. 

Particular emphasis in the survey has been 
placed on housing because the type of dwell- 
ing in which a family lives determines many 
of its most important expenditures. 

Fer each of the 3343 census tracts in the 
four boroughs of the city surveyed, the book 
gives the number of residential structures, ihe 
number of dwelling units, the number of one 
and two-family houses, the number of owner- 
occupied homes, the number of dwelling 
units built before 1900, the number needing 
major repairs, the type of heating and the 
fuel used, and the number of mechanical 
refrigerators. 

The number and location of the following 
six types of stores are given for each of the 
four boroughs: food stores, eating places, 
wearing apparel, general merchandise, drug 
stores, and home furnishings. 

Four separate colored maps are issued with 
the survey, giving the average monthly rent 
for each of the 4000 city blocks in the four 
boroughs. Rent paid is claimed to be the 
best index of purchasing power that can be 
obtained. 
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Emergency Service Restoration 


By L. R. Gaty 
Philadelphia Electric Company 


Presented before EEI Transmission and Distribution Committee Meeting, Cincinnati, Ohio, 


HE Transmission and Distribu- 
Committee has been  re- 

quested by the Engineering Di- 
vision General Committee to make a 
study of the problem of restoration of 
electric service after widespread disrup- 
tion of transmission and distribution 
lines. 

The two hurricanes along the Atlan- 
tic Seaboard following within a few 
years of each other and resulting in wide- 
spread customer outages, initiated a good 
deal of public concern and some news- 
paper publicity. There are atmospheric 
conditions other than hurricanes which 


tion 


alco may resut in widespread outages. 
These include severe sleet storms, floods 
and wind storms of less than hurricane 
intensity. 

There is a widespread feeling that 
customers have been more tolerant of 
service outages during the war than they 
will be after the war. Many of them 
appreciate that we have lost considerable 
manpower, that we are restricted in our 
ability to make improvements, and that 
materials are unavailable. However, 
when these restrictions are lifted and 
manpower and material again become 
available the customers will probably 
become more critical. This is particu- 
larly true as the electric load is ex- 
panded and additional appliances and 
devices are added by the customers. The 
more electric appliances they have the 
greater dependence must be placed in 
our service. This additional load car- 
tries with it an obligation on our part 
to assure them of reliable service. 


A customer who is dependent upon 
electric service for the operation of his 
oil burner or coal stoker, range, water- 
heater, refrigerator, home freeze, water 
pump, lights and radio becomes pretty 
helpless if the service is interrupted for 
any length of time. An outage of half 
a day or more in cold weather may be- 
come a catastrophe and make his house 
uninhabitable. In addition, when the 
rural customers are considered who may 
have milkers, milk coolers, incubators, 
brooders and other farm devices in ad- 
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dition to those previously listed, a very 
heavy financial loss may be suffered. The 
more complete the electrification of a 
home, farm or industry becomes the 
more important it is to assure the cus- 
tomers that the service will not be un- 
available for extended periods. 

With the exception of those com- 
panies that have been unfortunate 
enough to suffer severe and widespread 
damage in the past few years, many feel 
that they are doing a good job in main- 
taining service and that there is little 
problem in their area. However, the 
fact that an emergency does not occur 
frequently makes it more necessary to 
anticipate that once in five years or once 
in ten years we may be called upon to 
repair quickly severe damage to an ex- 
tended area. It is not enough to say that 
such an occurrence is an act of God and 
cannot be anticipated, and that the cus- 
tomers who are out of service for two, 
three or four days are unfortunate but 
beyond our help. 


Another example of the thought be- 
ing given to this subject by organiza- 
tions outside of our field is shown in an 
article entitled “Interruptions of Elec- 
trical Supply to Water Works Plants” 
by A. C. Hutson, Assistant Chief En- 
gineer, National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, presented at the New Jersey 
Section Meeting on November 4, 1944, 
and published in the Journal-American 
Water Works Association for January, 
1945. This article cited many major 
outages to communities during the past 
few years involving generating station, 
substation, or transmission line failures. 
During the outage many of these com- 
munities were without water and, there- 
fore, without fire protection. In con- 
clusion the following statement is made: 
“None of the instances cited is so old as 
to permit one to say that similar events 
cannot happen with modern electric sup- 
ply systems. . . . The most complete in- 
terconnection of basic high voltage power 
lines does not seem to produce the an- 
swer. Other sources of power, primarily 
internal combustion engines, and greater 
storage deserve attention.” 


Still another indication that other 
thought is being given to our problem 
is a survey questionnaire recently sent 
out to a large number of home owners 
by a research organization. The pur- 
pose of this Residential Market Survey 
is to develop a base of factual data upon 
which to gauge the market for House- 
hold Electrical Generating Equipment. 
This would be a 7% kw internal com- 
bustion driven generator to sell for not 
more than $750. The unit would be 
installed in the cellar, would be 4 ft 
long by 2 ft wide by 3 ft high and 
would be automatic starting and have 
fuel for five hours operation with sup- 
plementary storage available. The life 
was estimated at 25 years, which would 
result in a capital cost of only $2.50 per 
month. However, this would result, for 
the average residential customer, in fixed 
charges a little over 2% cents per 
kwhr and with operating and main- 
tenance charges would probably repre- 
sent rather high costs per kilowatt hour. 

We have been asked to study the 
problem and to make recommendations 
back to the Engineering Division Gen- 
eral Committee regarding future plans. 
I would like to run over very briefly 
some of the problems as I see them and 
some of the steps which may be taken to 
improve service reliability. 


The promptness with which service 
can be restored is not a direct function 
of the number of customers interrupted. 
As the volume increases it reaches a 
point where the efficiency of the organ- 
ization decreases and the interruption 
time is extended. If we can reduce the 
total number of customers interrupted 
in any given storm we will restore ser- 
vice to all customers far more quickly 
and will, therefore, reduce both the 
number and the intensity of the com- 
plaints and minimize the adverse pub- 
licity. 

In our study of this problem careful 
consideration should be given to the 
methods available for reducing the total 
number of faults. An examination of 
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the damage resulting from severe wind 
storms and from sleet storms shows that 
practically all faults are caused by tree 
failure. The pole and wire plant will 
withstand almost any wind storm and a 
fairly heavy sleet storm. However, they 
will not stand up under broken limbs 
and heavy trees. There are three meth- 
ods which may be used to reduce the 
number of tree faults. One is by ob- 
taining adequate tree clearance as differ- 
entiated from merely obtaining tree 
trimming. In some locations adequate 
clearances can be obtained which will 
give reasonable protection to the lines. 
In other places it is difficult to obtain 
even minimum trimming permission. An- 
other possible solution is to locate the 
line away from the trees by obtaining 
private property rights behind the trees 
adjacent to highways. Again this is en- 
tirely feasible in some locations whereas 
in others it is out of the question. The 
third method is to use storm-proof con- 
struction, such as aerial or underground 
cable. At the present time various types 
of aerial cable are available from the 
manufacturers, but none of them are 
entirely satisfactory for general use. 
There is undoubtedly a very broad field 
for storm-proof, self-supporting aerial 
cable and any manufacturer who makes 
available a satisfactory cable at a reason- 
able price will do the industry a real ser- 
vice and will be able to sell large quan- 
tities. 


Attention should be given to the sup- 
ply transmission lines to substations to 
make these as reliable as possible. From 
the substation the major attention should 
be given to the main part of the circuit 
where a fault will result in an interrup- 
tion to a large number of customers. If 
the main: portion of the circuit out to 
the load center can be made storm-proof 
the number of customers interrupted 
will be reduced, the number of custom- 
ers per fault will be reduced, and the 
repair time will be decreased since 
lighter construction will be involved. 

The reliability of open wire construc- 
tion can be improved by increasing the 
spacing between conductors. Tests were 
made in Philadelphia about ten years 
ago on 144 inch and 29 inch spacing. 
These indicated that an arc once estab- 
lished on the 14% inch spacing wiil be 
maintained until the circuit is inter- 
rupted, but on a 29 inch spacing this arc 
was frequently self extinguishing. Inter- 
ruption records of circuits also showed 
conclusively that there was a substantial 
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reduction in wire failures and circuit 
outages on circuits having a 29 inch 
spacing. A program was started to in- 
crease the spacing on all 4 kv circuits 
and has now been practically completed. 
The results have been highly satisfac- 
tory. 


Another method of reducing circuit 
outages is to have available an alternate 
means of supply for the major portion 
of the circuit. As an example, two lines 
from a substation over different routes 
may be tied together beyond the center 
of distribution through a switch or set 
of cutout boxes which is normally open. 
With the use of sectionalizing boxes in 
the circuits this will permit restoring ser- 
vice to a large proportion of the custom- 
ers even though a failure occurs on the 
main portion of one of these circuits. 
When load density and conditions per- 
mit this can be expanded so that there is 
more than one breakdown to the main 
portion of the circuit and so that many 
of the branches have breakdown service 
available. 

Adequate dispatching and 
personnel are necessary to handle a 
major storm. Normal facilities may be- 
come so badly jammed that the service 
restoration work is seriously slowed 
down. Thought should be given to tem- 
porary facilities or to a generous installa- 
tion of permanent facilities to provide 
for peak loads caused by exceptionally 
severe storms. 

Adequate and rapid communication is 
essential in all cases. Lack of communi- 
cation means many hours lost in the field 
traveling to and from communication 
centers. These same storms disrupt tele- 
phone service so that frequently it is 
necessary to travel many miles to com- 
municate with the central dispatching 
ofice. Two-way radio is a solution 
which should be available again in the 
near future, and which should result in 
a great speedup of service restoration. A 
complete and adequate two-way radio 
communication system could very easily 
pay for itself in one severe storm by the 
manhours saved. In addition daily bene- 
fits are obtained in reducing interrup- 
tion time, increasing safety, improved 
public relations, and savings in main- 
tenance manhours. 


facilities 


Progress of the construction crews 
has been slowed down very seriously by 
blocked roads after some of the heavier 
wind and sleet storms. Advance discus- 
sion of this problem should be held with 
the local police, the state police, the for- 
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estry association, if there is one, and 
local tree clearing organizations, so that 
roads can be cleared up as rapidly as 
possible. This will expedite locating and 
clearing the faults in the area. 

Consideration should be given to the 
formulation of a set of operating in- 
structions by each company outlining the 
steps which should be taken in the event 
of a severe emergency and the delegation 
of authority and responsibility. This 
may be quite brief in some cases and 
quite extensive in others. An excellent 
example is the one prepared by the Bos- 
ton Edison Company and presented at 
the February meeting of the Commit- 
tee. This one has the further advantage 
that it was developed following the first 
hurricane in this area and was used and 
found to be very valuable at the time 
of the second hurricane. The details of 
this procedure will not be reviewed here, 
but it should be used by the Committee 
as a mode! which has gone through a 
baptism of fire. 

The function of the national commit- 
tees is primarily to collect and make 
available information on what individ- 
ual companies have done with respect to 
a particular subject that appears to be 
of interest to a substantial number of 
companies. This problem of storm dam- 
age affects such a large part of the coun- 
try that our committee can well afford 
to concern itself with making available 
information on the broad problem. 
There is little doubt that there is a 
problem and further study will probably 
indicate that some reasonable steps can 
be taken to improve the situation, and 
that it will be helpful to the industry 
to acquaint other industries and the pub- 
lic with the fact that the matter is re- 
ceiving engineering study. What spe- 
cific measures may be found to be ap- 
propriate will undoubtedly vary with 
individual local conditions and will natu- 
rally be finally determined by the indi- 
vidual companies. It does seem clear 
that there is a problem of real national 
interest and that the Transmission and 
Distribution Committee is the appro- 
priate group to study this problem and 
to make any necessary recommendations 
that are indicated by such a study. 


A subcommittee will be appointed 
which will be responsible for this activ- 
ity. I solicit your consideration of this 
problem and your cooperation with the 
subcommittee to assist them in getting a 
solution which is fundamentally sound. 
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A Public Utility Credit Policy 


A Joint A. G. A.-E. E. I. Customer Activities Report 


By J. Gordon Ross 


Rochester Gas and Electric Corporation, Rochester, N. Y. 


HE sale of public utilities’ ser- 
vices is essentially credit business. 
Accounts are opened, service made 

available and later, after meter readings 
are taken to determine the extent of use, 
bills are issued and payment is antici- 
pated. In this respect utilities are not 
unlike other retail credit businesses which 
may decline to accept an account, where- 
as utilities may seek to protect themselves 
against loss by obtaining a security de- 
posit from an applicant whose credit 
standing is unsatisfactory. 

Need for Established Policy 


Other retail businesses obtain app!ica- 
tions, make credit investigations and es- 
tablish procedures to govern the opening 
of accounts, credit authorization and col- 
lections as part of their so-called credit 
policies. ‘The procedures are similar in 
most retail businesses and they are quite 
generally known to the credit-seeking 
public. It seems logical, therefore, for 
public utilities also to have credit poli- 
cies embracing applications, deposits and 
collection procedures which, because they 
are similar to and not unlike those of 
other retailers, would be known and un- 
derstood by our customers and those who 
seek our services. This need is even 
more essential when, in addition to sell- 
ing gas and electricity, we engage in the 
sale of appliances, coke, repair services, 
or a dealer cooperative sales plan involv- 
ing credit responsibilities of the pur- 
chasers. 

The demands for our services are so 
universal that some utilities seem to have 
felt there is no need to change their poli- 
cies. Even now we find those who de- 
cline service until the residential appli- 
cant has made a personal call at their 
offices to sign a formal application and 
pay the “customary” deposit. On the 
other hand, we have those utilities who 
take no deposits whatever from residen- 
tial customers, and they neither require 
nor accept a customer’s signature. 

Data accumulated in this study seems 
to support the “middle of the road” poli- 
cy of securing reasonable information 
about a new customer, accepting his sig- 
nature if he calls at the office, and re- 


quiring a deposit only when he is known 
to have an unsatisfactory record. Such a 
policy makes it possible to establish a 
record that will enable the utility to 
know the customer and consequently to 
apply intelligence and good judgment in 
subsequent transactions involving credit 
purchases or delinquent accounts. 

First impressions are lasting, and this 
should be borne in mind in connection 
with the greeting of new customers. If 
there is a receptionist, or if others first 
contact the newcomer, it goes without 
saying that he should be graciously ap- 
proached and properly directed to the 
service representative who will care for 
his needs. The confidential nature of 
this interview requires that it be han- 
dled in privacy, rather than at a con- 
gested counter where others may over- 
hear. Indicative of the trend in this 
direction is the fact that 61 per cent of 
the 18 companies recently surveyed ac- 
cept applications at desks only; 28 per 
cent accept them at both desks and coun- 
ters, and only 11 per cent at counters 
only. 


The next consideration is the ques- 
tions to be asked. Some may feel it to 
be adequate to ask only the applicant’s 
name, what he wants, and where he 
wants it. This would scarcely be suffi- 
cient to establish a record of the customer 
that would be of any assistance at a 
later time. On the other hand, a cus- 
tomer may become annoyed by being re- 
quired to answer unnecessary questions. 
Certain fundamental information will 
be given by the average applicant with- 
out offense because it is what he would 
customarily give to any store from whom 
he was seeking credit. Obviously we 
must know his name, where and when 
service is desired, and other essential in- 
formation to make it possible to provide 
the service desired. This information is 
routine and the name, of course, should 
be in full, that is, given name, middle 
initial and last name. Justification for 
this lies in the fact that we have so many 
customers with similar names that we 
must avoid confusing the accounts. 

Other questions are asked to a vary- 
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ing degree by most utilities for purposes 
of further identification of the applicant, 
to facilitate credit approval, and to, if 
need be, assist in the collection of the 
account. For instance, 77 per cent of 
those surveyed ask the applicant’s for- 
mer address, 77 per cent ask if he had 
utility service account there, 44 per cent 
ask the name of the utility which served 
him, 66 per cent ask his place of em- 
ployment, and 60 per cent his occupation. 

Less frequently asked are the wife’s 
name (33 per cent), how long at former 
address (33 per cent), badge number of 
employee (22 per cent), and trade ref- 
erences (22 per cent). 

If a customer returns to a locality it is 
the practice of 72 per cent of the com- 
panies to ask the same questions as on 
the first contact, except that two com- 
panies do not repeat if the customer re- 
turns within a year. Two companies do 
not ask any of the above questions unless 
the customer desires to attempt to estab- 
lish credit “in lieu of placing the cus- 
tomary deposit.” 


Obtaining Applicant’s Signature 


The matter of obtaining the appli- 
cant’s signature does not seem to any 
longer be considered an absolute rule. 
Only 66 per cent report that the signa- 
ture is required or accepted, while 33 
per cent presumably do not get it at all. 
There are those who contend that the 
signature adds weight to the original 
transaction, and, as it inflicts no hardship 
on the applicant, it should be accepted. 
The psychological effect of so doing is 
good, whereas to relax a requirement in 
this respect is apt to create the impres- 
sion that it would not be difficult to ob- 
tain service under false pretenses. 

Applications are accepted by telephone 
by 88 per cent of the companies surveyed. 
Twelve per cent do not accept applica- 
tions by phone, but ask their prospective 
customers to come to the office to apply. 
Of those who do accept applications by 
telephone it is of interest to note that an 
average of 53 per cent of all residential 
applications are received in this manner, 

, with one company receiving 73 per cent 
by phone. When telephoned applications 
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are received by those who normally re- 
quire signatures they are usually obtained 
by the turn-on man or by mail. 

More than half of the companies re- 
sponding endeavor to obtain applications 
in the name of the head of the family, 
although many will accept the wife’s 
name if requested. All but one company 
accept requests for transfer of service to 
a new address by telephone. 

Experience in the retail credit grant- 
ing field has proved that better than 98 
per cent of the people are honest and it 
is not necessarily found that the percent- 
age of dishonest people is greater in any 
particular locality. Yet it is surprising 
to learn that 28 per cent of the com- 
panies reporting require deposits from 
most residential customers, with one 
company requiring deposits from al! ex- 
cept property owners with good credit 
standing. Thirty-three per cent require 
deposits from most applicants for service 
moving into certain areas or districts pre- 
sumably where collection experience has 
been bad. All but one company (which 
does not accept any residential deposits ) 
require deposits when they know an ap- 
plicant’s credit is unsatisfactory, and 44 
per cent require deposits when they are 
uncertain about an applicant’s credit. On 
the other hand, 66 per cent give service 
without deposit to most residential cus- 
tomers, and’ 50 per cent do not ask de- 
posits unless they know applicant has a 
poor credit record. 

As a means of determining the credit 
standing of an applicant 39 per cent of 
the companies send inquiries to the util- 
ity which previously supplied the appli- 
cant, but two of them only do this if the 
previous supplier was a branch or affili- 
ate of their own company. 


Seventy-seven per cent of those report- 
ing refund deposits after a satisfactory 
record of payment has been established, 
usually one year. Of those who do not 
have such a plan, one company retains 
deposits until service is terminated. In 
83 per cent of the companies deposits are 
accepted by the person who accepts the 
application, while the others apparently 
refer the customer to some other person 
or department for this purpose. 

The requirements of a deposit often 
subjects a new applicant to hardship or 
at least inconvenience at a time when he 
is usually confronted with the expense 
of establishing himself in a new resi- 
dence. Such a condition may cause him 
to have an unfavorable if not definitely 
hostile, attitude toward the particular 
utility involved, and perhaps utilities in 
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general. Furthermore, a comparison of 
the actual net loss due to bad debts of a 
company having a liberal credit policy 
with those of a company requiring de- 
posits from most customers may show 
surprisingly little difference, if any. If 
this is true, the rigid “deposit demand- 
ing’ company is not only building ill 
will for itself and the industry, but is 
paying unnecessary interest charges and 
maintaining unnecessary deposit records 
and reports. 
Standard Credit Application 

The so-called standard credit applica- 
tion used by most retail stores has, in ad- 
dition to the customer’s name and ad- 
dress, some 33 questions of a highly per- 
sonal nature concerning the applicant. 
In the utility field it seems that the max- 
imum is about nine questions other than 
those having to do with the service char- 
acteristics and the plans for making it 
It would seem to be a fair 
therefore, that rather than 


available. 

conclusion, 
causing offense by being too inquisitive 
about our new customers, we have a ten- 
dency to be not sufficiently interested in 
them to obtain the information that will 
enab e us to classify them from a credit 
Consequently, without such 
sub- 


jected to a routine collection procedure 


standpoint. 
classification, all delinquents are 
which in itself is a source of irritation 
and a deterrent to good customer rela- 
tions. Furthermore, if we engage in 
appliance or coke sales business and do 
not maintain suitable records to classify 
those who seek to purchase on credit 
terms, delays in credit authorization cre- 
ate a lack of desire to deal with us. 
While some localities have a large 
transient or floating population, this is 
not the usual thing. A high percentage 
of our customers remain permanently in 
Therefore, the 
establishment of a proper record in these 


the same community. 


cases, supplemented by actual experience 
with them in matters of credit purchases 
or collection activities, is not a difficult 
job and it does enable the utility to more 
effectively serve its customers. 

governing 
credit extension and collection activities 


Policies and procedures 
have a far-reaching effect on customer 
relations. It is therefore of prime im- 
portance that we recognize and avoid 
those things that create. antagonism. 
Those who seek utility service will an- 
swer reasonable questions and sign an 
application without offense if the contact 
is diplomatically and cordially handled. 
As these things will help to serve him 
better, it seems wise to obtain them. On 
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the other hand, we may be assured of 
resentment on the part of the applicant 
whom we greet coldly and from whom 
a deposit is demanded because “‘it is the 
policy.” Equally offensive will the cus- 
tomer find a collection procedure which 
requires that a final notice be sent wheth- 
er the bill be $3.00 or $50.00, and the 
customer a squatter in the shack by the 
river, or a railroad president on the Ave- 
nue. 
Loose Policy Breeds Disrespect 

The exercise of caution is also needed 
to prevent a shift too far to the other 
extreme. A loose policy, having only as 
its objective the desire to create good 
customer relations, may have the oppo- 
site effect because of the loss of respect 
for the utility by its customers. There 
are situations where it is wise to request 
an applicant’s signature and where a de- 
posit should be required. Evidence of 
this lies in the use of fictitious or im- 
proper names to an extent far greater 
than seems to be realized. For instance, 
two large companies recently found that 
about 30 per cent of their recoveries of 
bad debts was from customers who had 
used fictitious or misleading names when 
applying for service. Firm and vigorous 
action is needed to combat this practice. 
The great diversity of charge-off per- 
centages, unaccounted for by usual fac- 
tors, gives reason to feel that collection 
policies in some cases lack sufficient firm- 
ness to create respect for the rights of 
some utilities. Hence, it may be con- 
cluded that our success from a customer 
relation’s viewpoint in matters of credit 
and collection must, to some degree, de- 
pend on the customers’ respect for the 
soundness of our policies. 

Utilities have available the same facil- 
ities for obtaining credit information 
about present and prospective customers 
as do other retail establishments. In most 
communities local credit bureaus are well 
organized and managed. They play a 
vital part in the credit consciousness of 
all customers and are worthy of the sup- 
port and cooperation of utilities. Fear is 
sometimes expressed that credit bureaus 
make too many demands for information 
from utilities. Their successful opera- 
tion, however, depends on the complete- 
ness of their information and many util- 
ities have found it possible to work out 
a plan with the bureau which would 
provide all necessary information with- 
out the burden of unfair expense or in- 
terruptions to routine operation. In some 
cities utilities provide the credit bureau 
with the names of all newcomers to their 
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respective cities, whereupon the bureaus 
immediately obtain credit reports from 
bureaus at their former locations. Such 
cooperation helps the bureau, the local 
merchants, the utility, and frequently 
the customers as well. 

The use of inquiry cards between util- 
ities themselves is another source of in- 
formation which is helpful. It is found, 
however, that some utilities are reluctant 
to answer such inquiries, presumably be- 
cause they have not maintained records 
from which the answers are quickly and 
easily obtainable. If a customer’s rec- 
ord has been good it is a matter of cour- 
tesy to him that the inquiring company 
be told about it. On the other hand, 
courtesy and cooperation with the in- 
quiring utility should cause it to receive 
a prompt report in regard to an unsatis- 
factory credit risk. It is to be regretted 
that all utilities are not able to cooper- 
ate in this respect. 

It goes without saying that if utilities 
are to have credit policies comparable to 
those of other retail business, they must 
have credit men with the required train- 
ing and ability. This means that they 
must know how and where to secure 
needed information and be able to apply 
good judgment to all credit and collec- 
tion operations. Their value will be 
enhanced by contact with other credit 
and bureau men at the meetings spon- 
sored by the credit associations. Here, 
also, they will be able to dispel the com- 
mon belief that with utilities it is sim- 
p.y a case of securing all accounts by 
deposit and immediately suspending ser- 
vice to all delinquents. 

The fundamentals of a credit policy 
for utilities would therefor seem to be: 

a. Greet 
cordially. 


your prospective customer 
Interview him privately. 

b. Ask sufficient questions to permit 
you to know those things you should for 
your mutual interest. 

c. Accept his signature on his first ap- 
plication if you wish. Don’t demand it 
because of “‘policy.” 

d. Don’t ask for a deposit unless you 
know his credit standing is unsatisfac- 
tary. 

e. Allow service to be made available 
at once, even if further credit investiga- 
tion is to be made. 

f, Establish a record that will enable 
you to know your customer so you can 
authorize credit sales promptly and re- 
fund deposits automatically when experi- 
ence justifies this action. 

g. Use your customer’s record as a 
basis for collection action on delinquent 
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accounts, thereby assuring the type of 
action each account should receive. 

h. Patronize and give wholehearted 
support to your local Credit Reporting 
Agencies. Use other credit information 
channels freely. 

i. Have your credit man become ac- 
tive in your local Credit Associations. 
The benefits should be mutual. 

Credit is used in retail business as a 
service and convenience to customers, and 
it seems that utilities should look upon 
it in the same light. Retail credit poli- 
cies are based on constant research and 
long experience. Utilities have likewise 
had long experience and done consider- 
able research, but the results are not 
shown in uniformly improved credit 
technique. The results in other retail 
businesses have shown policies to be fun- 
damentally sound. Application of sim- 
ilar policies in the utility field should 
have comparable results. 

As we begin a new era of business ex- 
pansion with the end of the war it ap- 
pears that more favorable customer re- 
action will result from policies that are 
like and not different from those gen- 
erally used. In the last analysis, there 
seems to be no reason to be different un- 
less we can be better. 


Clapp Awarded Marston 
Medal 


AUL S. CLAPP, vice president of 

the Columbia Gas and Electric Com- 
pany and a former managing director 
of NELA, was accorded the Marston 
Gold Medal Award of Iowa State Col- 
lege, Ames, Iowa, at the commencement 
exercises, June 15. He graduated there 
in Electrical Engineering in 1913. 

The Marston Award is conferred 
each year on a graduate of Iowa State 
College in recognition of outstanding 
achievement in engineering, broadly in- 
terpreted to include not only those en- 
gaged in technical design and construc- 
tion, but also engineers who plan, de- 
velop, and manage enterprises in manu- 
facturing, utilities, and civic betterment. 
Achievement in engineering teaching 
and research also receive full recognition. 

The Board of Award, besides four 
a'umni, included members representing 
the American Institute of Electrical En- 
gineers, the American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers, American Society of 
Civil Engineers, and the American In- 
stitute of Chemical Engineers. 

Mr. Clapp has held executive posi- 
tions with various utilities related to 
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the Columbia Gas & Electric System for 
the last 12 years. He was managing di- 
rector of the National Electric Light As- 
sociation from 1926 to 1932. He has 
the distinction of active participation in 
the engineering work which culminated 
in the opening of the nation’s first trans- 
continental telephone service in 1915. 
Following World War I, he served on 
the engineering staff of the Allied Peace 
Commission, Paris, and was in charge 
of the re-establishment of telephone and 
telegraph communications throughout 
Central and Southeastern Europe with 
headquarters in Vienna. While assis- 
tant to Herbert Hoover, then Secretary 
of Commerce, he was Secretary of the 
St. Lawrence Commission of the U. S.; 
Secretary of the 2nd National Radio 
Conference, and directed the “North- 
eastern Super Power Survey.” 


Puget Sound Company 
Again Wins Report Contest 


HE annual award for the Electric 

Light and Power Company pro- 
ducing the best annual report has again 
been won by the Puget Sound Power & 
Light Company of Seattle, Washington, 
judges of the yearly contest have an- 
nounced. In producing the best annual 
report for the year 1944, the Puget 
Sound Company has repeated its per- 
formance of the year 1943. The prize 
is a handsome bronze plaque. 


Objects of the competition are to en- 
courage the clarification of annual re- 
ports, in order that the average stock- 
holder can read and understand the 
year’s business operations of a company. 
To qualify in the contest reports must 
be in simple language, must dramatize 
accomplishments and build good-will. 

The winning report consisted of a 
fifty-page bound booklet with a two-color 
cover, montage end papers, and a text 
with numerous charts, graphs and photo- 
graphs. 

In making the award to the Puget 
Sound Power & Light Company, the 
judges declared: 


“This report is well illustrated, attrac- 
tively printed and presents its major points 
with dramatic emphasis. It presents sta- 
tistics in streamlined form and further illus- 
trates significant statistical data with charts 
and graphic devices. 

“The inclusion of representative institu- 
tional advertising helps to give the stock- 
holder a well-rounded conception of the 
year’s activities. The body of the report is 
written with uncommon clarity and forth- 
rightness.” 

(Continued on page 211) 
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BUSINESS MANAGED ELECTRIC 
POW ER COMPANIES’ BALANCE SHEET 


Representative Years in Two Wars 


1917 1944 
FIRST WORLD WAR THIS WORLD WAR 


Number of customers in 1917 was 6,200,000 Customers in 1944 reached 28,000,000 
(Almost 5 times as many) 


Kilowatthour consumption Kilowatthour consumption 
for each home was 268 for each home was 1,151 


(An increase of more than 4 times) 


Kilowatthours produced for each Kilowatthours produced for each 
kilowatt of capacity was 2,900 kilowatt of capacity was 4,696 


(A 1944 kilowatt produced 162 per cent of a 1917 kilowatt) 


The electric power companies in 1917 had The electric power companies in 1944 had a 
productive capacity of 8,411,944 kilowatts productive capacity of 39,734,753 kilowatts 


(Productive capacity up 372 per cent) 


Kilowatthours generated came Kilowatthours generated came 


to the total of 24,398,983,000 to the total of 186,509,000,000 
(Power supplied to the nation up 664 per cent) 


Out of each earned dollar the sum Out of each earned dollar the sum 
paid in taxes was 6.43 per cent paid in taxes was 23.8 per cent 


(Ratio of taxes to operating revenue increased 270 per cent) 


Average price per kilowatthour Average price per kilowatthour 
used in the home was 7% cents used in the home was 3% cents 


(Cost of electricity in home less than half that of 1917) 


Taxes paid by business managed elec- Taxes paid by business managed elec- 
tric power companies were $29,897,100 tric power companies were $703,000,000 


(Taxes 23% times greater than 1n 1917) 


Some power shortage in two areas Power produced met all needs 


(Still leaving a surplus capacity) 




















This page was prompted by a recent advertisement of the Association of American 
Railroads comparing record of the railroads in the First and Second World Wars. 
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System Economics 


EDISON ELECTRIC INSTITUTE BULLETIN 


By D. K. Blake 


General Electric Company 


Some Observations on Subtransmission 


Paper presented before Engineering and Operating Section, Southeastern Electric Exchange 


HE §subtransmission system __ is 

usually thought of as that part of 

the high-voltage system that sup- 
plies the distribution system. It is a com- 
bination of transmission and distribu- 
tion. It does both. It transmits and 
it distributes. The exact dividing line 
between transmission, subtransmission, 
and distribution does: not concern us in 
these observations. 

Subtransmission economics do not per- 
mit the same degree of generalization as 
do distribution economics. The reason 
is that the load units (or units of ex- 
penditure) are so much larger and fewer 
in number that the law of averages does 
not apply. Some particular, unusual cir- 
cumstance can have enough influence to 
offset the influence of the normal cir- 
cumstances. In distribution, the so- 
called normal conditions predominate, so 
that a relatively few unusual circum- 
stances are lost in the over-all picture. 

The economic substation size supply- 
ing subtransmission systems can be ana- 
lyzed along the same lines used to deter- 
mine distribution-substation sizes. In 
either case, the problem involves the bal- 
ancing of three major cost elements: i.e., 
HV lines + substations + LV lines. In 
distribution, the HV lines may be 13.8 
kv; the substations, 3000 kva; and the 
LV lines, 4 kv. In subtransmission, the 
HV lines may be 69 kv; the substations, 
20,000 kva; and the LV lines, 13.8 kv. 

The material being presented in this 
paper is taken from studies made in an 
effort to better understand the principal 
factors that determine the most econom- 
ical combination. For that reason, the 
problem has been oversimplified. This 
simply means that many factors have not 
been considered. Oversimplification en- 
ables one to see how the principal vari- 
ables influence the result. After the 
answer is determined on a simplified 
basis, it is obviously possible, then, to 
bring in the left-out factors—to see how 
they may or may not change the result. 
Experience has shown that putting in 
all the cost factors in one comparison 
gives the answer, but does not make it 
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Figure 1 


easy to tell why the answer comes out 
the way it does. So, in this paper, we 
are more interested in the “why” of the 
answer. The answer, of course, is of 
interest too, but still is not applicable be- 
yond the circumstances and factors in- 
cluded. 


The principal assumptions are: 


DURON 


69 KV 
I38KV 


xy 
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69KV 
& 
I36KV 


nha aly 
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O00 KVA 20,000 KVA 


13.8 kv, 69 kv, 138 kv 
. No real estate 

No operators 
Distributed load 

1250 kva/square-mile load density 
R/W cost of 69 and 138 kv 
$2500/milé. None for 13.8 kv 
In Fig. 1 are illustrated the three 
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65% OROP 5.65 % DROP 2.8% DROP 69 KV 
4M. - HV LINE COST 
lomi, 
6Mi.} | (0) (a) 
MI. TOTA 
2 Mi. 2 Mi. a - 
aren Tere 48 MI TOTAL —=——s (a) ety (0) 
OH $3.70/ KVA $ 2.80/ KVA $1.85 / KVA 12 MILES MIS. 
KVA .85/KVA 
UG .70/KVA 8 80/ 5 ~~ EM 
32 MI e Cs a OH $1.44/KVA $2.40/$ 168/ KVA $ 3.60/KVA 
—— UG $ 4.00 $ 6.70/$468/KVA $10.00/KVA 
EXTRA (b)| 16 MI TOTAL (b) | 8 MI. TOTAL 
EXTRA FEEDER — ~_ — 
TO FORM 
RE-ENFORCED 
LOOP as 
OH $1.85/KVA EXTRA $0.93/ KVA $0.47/KVA 
UG 585/KVA EXTRA 293/KVA L47/KVA 
11.3 % OROP RADIAL RE-ENF LOOP 18 MIS i6 MIS. 26 MIS. 
80 MI Mi OH $463 + $1.85/KVA 
TOTAL UG 1460+ $585/KVA OH -$ 2.16 /KVA $ 192/KVA $3.12 /KVA 
” UG -6.00/ KVA 5.70/ KVA 890 /KVA 
(c) 
565% DROP 
4Mi Le OH $2.80+ $0.93 OH $2.88 /KVA 
VA 
ae Mi 2 Mi UG 860+ 2.93 24 WEES UG $800/K 
(c) (c) 
28% DROP 
OH $3.36/KVA 
OH $185 +$047 “ 
UG $585+8 147 Ss Bow 28 MILES UG $9.35/KVA 
(c) 
Figure 3 
OH $4.10 = —_ 8 
P : ; ; a UG $11.30 MILES 
sizes of substations considered. ‘Lhe a 


feeder reactors could have been omitted 
from the +0,000-kva size, from the view- 
point of short-circuit duty. They are 
left in merely from the point-of-view of 
maintaining voltage during faults. The 
20,000-kva considered small 
enough to dispense with them from that 
point-of-view. 


size was 


In Fig. 2 is shown the cost per kva 
of the substations. Our principal inter- 
est is not the actual cost, but the relative 
It will 
be noted that the smail substation con- 
sistently has the lowest cost. 


cost of the three sizes, per kva. 


The rea- 
son for this is the metal-enclosed switch- 
gear of 500,000 kva interrupting capac- 
ity. The other substations have the more 
expensive, higher - interrupting - duty 
switchgear. 

Observe that the use of a double bus 
does not materially change the relation 
between sizes. It simply raises the level 
of them all. The difference between a 
20,000-kva and 40,000-kva is substantial 
for ail arrangements. The 138-kv sup- 
ply gives the greatest spread in cost. This 
is accounted for by the extra trans- 
former associated with two source sup- 
plies, plus the voltage charge for the 
greater insulation. The spread is some- 
what greater for indoor equipment than 
for outdoor equipment. 


Comparing a 20,000-kva_ substation 
80,000-kva 


with an substation, the 


spread (or extra cost) for the larger 
is from zero to $3.50/kva. 
Between a 40,000-kva and 20,000-kva 
substation, the spread is $2.33/kva to 
$4.25/kva more for the larger one. 
Obviously, the 20,000-kva size is not 
the largest that can be built and still 


keep within the 500,000-kva rating. In- 


substation 


creasing the transformer size to the value 
that will give a short-circuit kva of 500.- 
000 will give a still lower cost per kva. 
A 40,000-kva or an 80,000-kva could be 
built up of 20,000-kva units and, there- 
by, equal or better the 20,000-kva costs 
when real-estate and operators’ costs are 
included. 

The development of modern, factory- 
assembled, metal-enclosed switchgear 
(500,000-kva duty) for 13.8-kv circuits 
has lowered substation costs substantial- 
ly. Large substations can be constructed 
by multiples of small substation units. 
Therefore, the cost per kva of large and 


small substations can become nearly 
equal. 
Consequentiy, the two remaining 


items, HV lines versus LV lines, vive 
the key to the economic size to adopt. It 
is equally obvious that LV lines become 
with and 
Therefore, if 
any saving is to be made with small sub- 


shorter smaller substations, 


HV lines become longer. 














Figure 4 


stations, it must be made in the LV lines. 
Any factor increasing the unit cost of 
HV lines, such as expensive rights-of- 
way or underground construction, favors 
the larger substation. Similarly, any fac- 
tor that increases the unit cost of LV 
lines, such as underground construction, 
favors the smaller substation. 

In Fig. 3 are illustrated the length, 
voltage drop (90 per cent p-f), mileage, 
and costs of the LV lines. The 3a group 
illustrates simple radial feeders to each 
load area. The 3b group shows the sim- 
ple radial feeders to two load areas in 
The dotted line between 
the two feeders represents a third feeder 
that ties the two radial feeders together 
through their branches. This forms a 
re-enforced loop to give continuous ser- 


solid lines. 


vice in the event of a feeder outage. The 
figures below this group give only the 
extra cost for this re-enforcing feeder. 
It is to be added to the cost in 3a. The 
the for simple 
radial feeders in a long, narrow, load 
area. 

The and lower voltage 
drop of the feeders supplied from the 
smaller substation are clearly seen, The 
saving is greater for underground con- 
struction, greater for re-enforced loop, 
long areas. 


3c group shows cost 


lower cost 


and greater for narrow 
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Figure 5 


Smaller substations fit better into odd- 
shaped areas than do the very large sub- 
stations. 

In Fig. + are illustrated the 69-kv, 
HV lines supplying the substations. 
Three lines are used. They carry 40,000 
kva, each the condition of one 
feeder out. +b is a variation in the direc- 
tion of entrance to the load area. Other 
variations are obvious. 


under 


An examination of these figures shows 
clearly the greater cost for HV _ lines 
when supplying small substations. 3a 
gives a greater extra cost for HV lines 
than do the others. 3b gives the lowest 
extra cost for the HV lines. 

Fig. 5 is for 138 kv, and is otherwise 
the same as Fig. +. One line will carry 
the 80,000-kva with the other line out 
of service. An examination of this chart 
will show that the 138-kv costs are sub- 
stantially higher and, therefore, favor 
the larger substation. 138-kv, under- 
ground cable was not considered in the 
study. 

Having examined the three subdivi- 
sions separately, we are now ready to 
place them side by side. This is done in 
Fig. 6. On the left, we have the sav- 
ings made by a 20,000-kva substation 
compared with the 80,000-kva_ substa- 
tion. 


On the savings side, we have shown 
savings in the substations themselves, 
based on the cost indicated in Fig. 1. 
Here it is seen that the saving may be 
as much as $3.50/kva or it may be zero. 
If the comparison were based on using 
the same size and type of switchgear for 
the small, as for the large substation, the 
column would be somewhat shorter, or 
over on the other side, as an extra cost 
instead of a saving. ‘This extra cost 
could be nearly as much as the indicated 
extra saving. 

The next two columns indicate the 
savings to be made in the 13-kv circuits 
—one column for overhead and the other 
for underground. Each column indicates, 
in the horizontal shading, the minimum 
saving. At least that much can be saved 
in 13.8-kv circuits. Then, the maximum 
saving that can be obtained, if the feed- 
ers are simple radial, is indicated at the 
top of the white portion. This white 
portion of the column also indicates the 
spread in savings made by simple radial 
feeders. The slanting shaded portion 
of the column indicates the maximum 
amount that could be saved if the re- 
enforced loop were used. 

Now, if we had all 13.8-kv circuits 
overhead, and a 20,000-kva substation 
built of the same kind and size of switch- 
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gear as the 80,000-kva substation, then 
we could not hope to justify a 20,000- 
kva substation. The extra cost of the 
small substation, in that case, would 
nearly equal the maximum saving we 
could possibly make in 13.8 kv. We cer- 
tainly would not have enough left over 
to make up for extra cost in high-voltage 
lines, let alone real estate. 

If all of the 13.8-kv circuits are un- 
derground, it is at once obvious that we 
have much to save. Even the minimum 
saving we are sure to have is much great- 
er than would be the extra cost for the 
small substation, if it were composed of 
the more expensive switching equipment. 

On the extra-cost side of Fig. 6, we 
have the HV lines. The white portion 
of the column indicates the spread be 
tween the minimum extra cost and the 
maximum extra cost incurred by the 
HV lines supplying the smaller substa- 
It is seen that the maximum extra 
cost for 69-kyv overhead lines is not much 


tions. 


greater than the minimum saving made 
in the 13.8-kv lines. There- 
fore, the combination of 69-kv overhead, 
13-kv overhead, and 20,000-kva substa- 
with 500,000-kva metal- 
enclosed switchgear, can be reasonably 


overhead 


tions duty, 
expected, in some cases, to be more eco- 
nomical than 80,000-kva substations. 

If the 69-kv is underground and the 
13.8-kv is overhead, then a look at the 
two columns will show that the maxi- 
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mum possible saving for 13-kv radial is 
less than the lowest extra cost for 69-kv. 
So, the maximum benefit of re-enforced 
loop, plus a substantial saving in substa- 
tion costs, would be required to produce 
a comfortable margin. So, 69-kv under- 
ground cable is a very serious obstacle 
to small substations supplying overhead 
lines. 

When we look at the underground, 
13.8-kv column and compare it with the 
69-kv underground, the situation is dif- 
ferent. Here, the minimum amount we 
are sure to save in 13.8-kv circuits is 
about equal to the maximum extra 
amount we must spend in 69-kv cable. 
It is easy to see that if both HV and LV 
lines are underground the smaller sub- 
station is a safe conclusion. It has a 
very good chance even if the more expen- 
sive switchgear is used. 

When we compare the 138-kv column 
with the 13.8-kv, overhead column, we 
see that the conditions are more favor- 
able to the large susbtation than was 
the case with 69 ky, thereby producing 
uncertainty as to the place of the smaller 
substation. Observe that the minimum 
saving and the minimum extra cost are 
about equal. The same is true for the 
maximum extra cost for 138 kv and the 
maximum saving for 13.8 kv with sim- 
ple radial’ feeders. So, with 138-kv over- 
head supply and 13.8-kv overhead lines, 
the small substation must depend on both 
the saving of re-enforced loop and lower 
substation costs. 

Now, let’s see what happens when the 
load density is different from the 1250 
kva/square mile we assumed. The most 
simple way is to assume that the shape 
of the area stays the same for any load 
density. Therefore, we can change the 
density simply by changing the scale or 
the length and breadth of the area. In- 


stead of 8 x 8 = 64 square miles, we 
can have 16 x 16 = 256 square miles, 
or 4 x 4+ = 16 square miles. If we 


double the scale the area is + times. If 
we cut the scale in half, the area is one- 
quarter. Therefore, with the load re- 
maining the same, the density varies in- 
versely as the area. Consequently, the 
scale varies inversely as the square root 
of the area. So, if we assume 4 times 
the density, we have an area 16 square 
miles instead of 64 square miles. Each 
side is now 4 x 4 instead of 8 x 8. 

Now, if the scale is one-half, with 
four times the density, then the length 
of each HV and LV line is reduced to 
the same extent. Our cost per mile be- 
ing the same, our total cost for HV lines 
and LV lines is, therefore, cut in half. 
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Likewise, our saving in LV lines and our 
extra cost in HV lines is cut in half. So 
is our spread. So is our scale in Fig. 6 
except for the substation. The substa- 
tion remains as before. Therefore, the 
columns for the HV and LV lines main- 
tain their same relation. 

It should be obvious, then, that we 
can determine the cost of HV lines ver- 
sus the cost of LV lines at 1250 kva per 
square mile, and then adjust that re- 
sult up or down inversely as the square 
root of the load density. If the saving in 
LV lines exceeds the extra costs of HV 
lines by X dollars at 1250 kva/square 
mile, then at 4 times the density the 
saving is reduced to X/2 or one-half. 
Likewise, if instead, the HV line extra 
cost exceeded the LV line saving at 1250 
kva/square mile by X dollars, then at 
four times the density, the extra cost is 
reduced to X/2 or one-half. 

Now, since the substation cost per 
kva is constant for any density, it should 
be clear that its influence on the total 
picture increases as the density increases. 
If the substation costs are lower for the 
small substation, then at very high den- 
sities the saving in LV versus HV lines 
may be so small that the only saving 
occurs in the small substations. If the 
substation cost is higher for the small 
substation, then a higher density is soon 
reached where the small substation gives 
a higher total cost even though we are 
not including real estate. 

The cost comparison between two par- 
ticular conditions can be done simply by 
adding the three different costs. Suppose 
we assume square load-area, the trans- 
mission arrangement shown in 5a, 138-kv 
transmission supply, and 13.8-kv over- 
head lines. 








20,000 kva 80,000 kva 
HV Line Cost (5a) $4.45 $1.27 
LV Line Cost (3a) 1.85 3.70 
$6.30 $4.97 
4.97 


$1.33 Extra cost for small 
substation 

Here we see that at 1250 kva/square 
mile, we could not justify the small sub- 
station supplied from 138 kv, if the 
small substation cost equals or is greater 
than the large substation cost/kva. The 
small substation would have to be $1.33 
less per kva to break even. If, however, 
we take into account real estate as we 
should, then the small substation would 
have to save even more. Suppose each 
lot costs $20,000, then we would have 
$80,000 —$20,000 — $60,000 extra real 


estate cost for the small substation. This 


is $0.75 per kva. So $1.33 + $0.75 = 
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$2.08 per kva is the amount we need to 
save. 

Next, we consider the effect of the re- 
enforced loop. From Fig. 3c, $1.85— 
$0.47 = $1.38 saved by the small sub- 
station in the LV lines. $2.08—$1.38 = 
$0.70 as the reduced amount that must 
be saved in the substation cost. There- 
fore, as long as large substations can be 
built of multiple small-substation units, 
the case for the small substation is not 
very good. 

Next, we consider the effect of load 
density. $1.33/kva was the amount by 
which the HV + LYV lines of the small 
substation exceeded the large substations. 
If we have one-fourth the density, 312 
kva/square mile, this extra cost is $1.33 
x 2 = $2.66. This would make it more 
difficult for the smaller substation. The 
voltage drop in the longest feeder is, of 
course, doubled to 17 per cent with the 
big substation. So, voltage limitation 
would then come in to favor a small sub- 
station whose drop would be only 5.64 
per cent. If, on the other hand, the 
density is increased four times to 5000 
kva/square mile, the extra cost for the 
small substation is reduced $1.33/2 = 
$0.67. 

If, now, we bring in the re-enforced 
loop again and vary the density, we get 
a somewhat different picture. The small 
substation HV + LV line costs $1.33 
more than the big substation. The sav- 
ing in. re-enforced loop for the small sub- 
station is $1.38. So $1.38—$1.33 = 
$0.05/kva saving for the small substa- 
tion. If this is cut in half or doubled, it 
still is insignificant. Therefore, with 
this combination, it does not matter what 
the load density is. Voltage drop and 
substation costs would be of more influ- 
ence. Still, we do not have a good case 
for the small substation with 138-kv sup- 
ply. 

Let’s try the long narrow area which 
Fig. 3c shows to favor the small substa- 
tion. 


20,000 kva $0,000 kva 
HV Line Cost (5c).. $4.45 $2.54 
LV Line Cost (3c) 1.85 4.63 
$6.30 $7.17 
6.30 


Saved by small substation $0.87 

Here, we see that the small substation 
has a saving instead of an extra cost. If 
we add the $1.38 saving for re-enforced 
loop, we save $1.38 + $0.87 = $2.25/ 
kva. At one-quarter the density, this 
becomes $4.50; at four times the density, 
it becomes $1.13. The latter figure is 


too small a margin and, therefore, de-’ 


(Continued on page 213) 
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Fundamental Investigation of Graphitization 


of Piping 


ConpbucTepD By Joint EEI-AEIC SuscoMMITTEE ON GRAPHITIZATION OF PIPING 
L. E. Hanxkison, T. E. Purcett, Arex D. Barttey, Chairman, 


HREE previous progress reports 
on the “Fundamental Investiga- 


tion of Graphitization” have been 
distributed in mimeograph form to those 
interested and published in the October 
1943, April 1944, and October 1944, 
issues of the Epison Exvectric INstI- 
TUTE BULLETIN. The first report cov- 
ered the preliminary field survey and 
outlined the program to be carried out 
at Battelle Memorial Institute. The sec- 
ond report listed the ten questions which 
formed the basis of that program, de- 
scribed the work in progress at Battelle, 
classified the degree of graphitization 
reported for some thirty-eight different 
piping systems, and called attention to 
the desirability of limiting the extent 
and duration of temperature swings 
above design temperatures. The third 
report presented a digest of statements 
on independent laboratory investigations, 


4 described the Battelle findings up to that 


time, and attempted to relate both to the 
original ten questions. Suggestions and 
tentative recommendations were made 
regarding: (1) stress-relieving tempera- 
ture; (2) restoration of partially graphi- 
tized joints; (3) pipe material for 850 F 
to 950 F service; (4) casting material 
for 850 F to 950 F service; and (5) 
heat treatment of pipe and pipe bends 
prior to installation. 


In this, the fourth reoprt, the work 
done at Battelle since issuance of the 
third report is described, the findings are 
summarized, and recommendations pre- 
viously given are discussed in the light 
of subsequent developments. 


Work at Battelle Memorial Institute 


Some 123 of a total of 213 samples of 
welded and unwelded carbon-molybde- 
num and carbon steel piping materials 
Temain on test. Samples in general are 
bars %4 to 1 in. thick, 1 in. wide, and 6 
to 8 in. long. A % in. micro-specimen 
has been cut from each bar at approxi- 


mately 500, 1500, 3000 and 5000-hour 
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intervals of heating at 925 F and 1025 F, 
and at 1125 F followed by cyclic heating 
at temperatures of 950 F—1050 F— 
1150 F—1050 F, etc., with weekly 
changes of temperature for the last 1150- 
hr of the 5000-hr period. 


Unwelded Samples of Carbon-moly Pipe 

Microscopic examination of unwelded 
samples at the end of 3000-hr heating 
as 925 F, 1025 F and 1125 F revealed 
a trace of graphite in both the high- and 
low-aluminum varieties of carbon-moly 
pipe. The high-aluminum pipe was used 
pipe from the Springdale plant which 
was reported to have been deoxidized 
with 114 to 2 lb of aluminum per ton. 
The low-aluminum pipe was new pipe 
deoxidized with % lb of aluminum per 
ton. At the end of 5000-hr at 925 F, 
the graphite was classed as of the random 
type, little in amount, and fine in size 
for both varieties of pipe. Only a little 
more graphite was produced by heating 
for 5000-hr at 1025 F than at 925 F, or 
by heating for 3850-hr at 1125 F fol- 
lowed by 1150-hr at temperatures vary- 
ing from 950 to 1150 F. The finding of 
graphite after 3000-hr in samples heated 
at 925 F, particularly in the cast of low- 
aluminum pipe, is significant. No graph- 
ite had been found in the same specimens 
at the end of the 1500-hr heating period, 
as was reported in Progress Report No. 
3. Apparently the incubation period for 
the low-aluminum carbon-moly pipe is 
longer than for the high-aluminum type, 
but at the 5000-hr point about the same 
amount of random graphite had formed. 
No marked differences in amount of 
graphite were found for specimens given 
different heat treatments prior to testing. 
This finding enabled tests on 70 per cent 
of these specimens to be discontinued at 


the end of 5000-hr. 


Bead-W elded Carbon-Moly Specimens 
Examination of bead-welded high- and 
low-aluminum_ carbon-moly specimens 


after testing periods of 3000-hr and 5000- 


hr at 925 F and 1025 F, and after 3850- 
hr at 1125 F followed by 1150-hr at 950 
to 1150 F showed no evidence of segre- 
gated graphite at the edge of the weld 
heat-affected zone. However, apprecia- 
bly larger nodules of random graphite 
were found in the bead-welded high- 
aluminum specimens than in the unweld- 
ed specimens of the same material. Ap- 
preciable increases in amount of graphite 
were noted between the 3000- and 5000- 
hr tests of the high-aluminum pipe. Both 
samples were from used Springdale pipe. 
Practically no difference was found be- 
tween the welded and unwelded samples 
of new low-aluminum pipe. Only a 
slight increase in amount of graphite was 
found between the 3000- and 5000-hr 
tests of the low-aluminum pipe. 

A second series of bead-welded speci- 
mens representing high-aluminum and 
low-aluminum carbon-moly pipe and a 
carbon-moly header rated as “normal” 
in the McQuaid-Ehn test has been ex- 
amined after 2000-hr at temperatures of 
925, 1025 and 1125 F. Small amounts 
of fine random graphite were reported 
for the high-aluminum sample, traces in 
the low-aluminum pipe, and none in the 
“‘normal’’ header material. 


Bead-W elded Carbon-Steel Specimens 
Bead-welded specimens of high-alumi- 
num (1.3 Ib Al per ton) and low-alumi- 
num (0.4 lb Al per ton) plain carbon 
steels have been examined after 500, 
1500, and 3000-hr testing periods. Test- 
ing temperatures were the same as for 
the carbon-moly steels; ic. 925 F, 1025 
F, and 1125 F. Graphitization of car- 
bon steels at 925 F was found to be con- 
siderably more rapid than graphitization 
of carbon-moly steels at 1025 F. Even 
500-hr was sufficient to develop graphite 
in all the high-aluminum samples and 
in some of the low-aluminum samples as 
well. Little difference was noted be- 
tween the three testing temperatures. At 
the end of 1500-hr, appreciable amounts 
of graphite were present in all specimens. 
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However, larger particles and greater 
numbers were observed in the high- 
aluminum steels. 

The most important feature observed 
in the bead-welded carbon-steel speci- 
mens was the tendency of the graphite 
to segregate at the low-temperature edge 
of the weld heat-affected zone in all ex- 
cept those specimens that had been stress 
relieved at 1370 F. This temperature is 
about 55 F above the lower critical point 
of the material tested. This is the first 
evidence of preferential graphitization 
being produced by the bead welds. This 
segregation was more fully developed by 
the 3000-hr heating period at 925 F and 
at 1025 F, and by 1850-hr at 1125 F 
followed by 1150-hr at 950 to 1150 F. 
The base material in all the samples ap- 
peared to be nearly devoid of carbide 
containing areas, i.e., it was decarburized 
as the result of graphite formation. One 
third of the specimens have been removed 
from test, but the 48 specimens remain- 
ing should demonstrate whether further 
migration of graphite to the heat-affected 
zone will occur, and whether the Spring- 
dale type of segregated graphite will re- 
sult in these carbon steels. 


Butt-W elded Carbon-Moly and 

Chrome-Moly Specimens 

Butt-welded joints between plates of 
straight silicon-killed carbon-moly and 
between pilates from experimental heats* 
of high aluminum (2.5 lb Al per ton) 
and straight silicon-killed carbon-moly 
with varying additions of chromium have 
been examined after 1000-hr at 1025 F. 
Specimens as-welded, stress relieved at 
1200 F and 1300 F, and normalized at 
1650 F were tested. No positively iden- 
tifiable graphite was found in any of 
these specimens, although a trace of 
graphite was reported for a straight sili- 
con-killed carbon-moly as-welded speci- 
men with 0.50 per cent chromium addi- 
tion after 1000-hr at the cycling tem- 
perature of 950 to 1150 F. These find- 
ings will be checked after 1500-hr fur- 
ther heating. 

A butt-welded joint between unused 
short lengths of high-aluminum and low- 
aluminum carbon-moly pipe made by 
The Detroit Edison Company was sec- 
tioned and across-the-weld samples were 
heat treated at 1200 F, 1300 F, and 
1650 F. Examination at the end of 1000- 
hr at 1025 F showed traces of graphite 


* McQuaid-Ehn tests showed the high-aluminum 
material to have an ASTM grain size of 7 to 8 
and to be “abnormal,” although the material hav 
ing a chromium addition of 0.70 per cent was only 
slightly abnormal. The straight silicon killed mate 
rials had a grain size of 1 to 3 and were classed 
as “‘normal.” 
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in the high-aluminum pipe in the as- 
welded and 1200 F and 1300 F stress- 
relieved conditions. None was found in 
the specimen normalized at 1650 F. No 
graphite was produced in the low-alumi- 
num pipe by 1000-hr at 1025 F in the 
as-welded or in any of the heat-treated 
conditions. As-welded samples also were 
heated at 925 F and at the cycling tem- 
peratures of 950 to 1150 F. Traces of 
graphite were reported for the high- 
aluminum pipe, but none for the low- 
aluminum pipe. The identification of 
graphite in the high-aluminum sample at 
925 F was somewhat indeterminate. A 
further heating period of 1500-hr should 
give more positive results. 

A butt-welded joint between high- 
aluminum and_ straight | silicon-killed 
chrome-moly pipe has been made up by 
the Consolidated Gas, Electric Light and 
Power Company of Baltimore for use 
in the Battelle investigation. “These ma- 
terials are of especial interest since they 
contain about 4 per cent chromium as 
a preventive of graphitization. Tests 
should demonstrate the effectiveness of 
this amount of chromium and whether 
there is a need for limiting the amount 
of a'uminum used in deoxidation. 


Reports From Operating Companies 


Examination and periodic re-examina- 
tion for graphite in welded joints of car- 
and piping is 
being conducted by many operating com- 
panies. In one case having 23,000 hr at 
an average temperature of 942 F, with 
occasional swings to 1000 F for short 
The 
pipe material was made to the coarse- 
grain requirement of A206-39T, but was 


bon-moly carbon-steel 


yeriods, no graphite was found. 
I 


reported to have been deoxidized with 
1 and 1.3 lb of aluminum per ton, re- 
spectively, in the different heats supplied. 
No graphite was found in another plant, 
having 23,000-hr at an average tem- 
perature of 907 F, with swings to 935 F. 
This pipe material was made to ASTM 
A206-38T which did not include grain 
However, since it 
was deoxidized with only 0.4 lb of atu- 


size requirements. 


minum per ton, it conformed to the low- 
aluminum type of carbon-moly pipe. 

A different graphitization phenome- 
non has been found in the 
Springdale pipe about two feet from the 


recently 


original failure. Graphite appears to have 
precipitated out along slip planes in the 
old pipe for a distance of about ten 
inches from the replacement weld. The 
orientation of the s.ip planes is such as 
could have been produced by a combina- 
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tion of hoop tension and axial compres- 
sion or by torsion. 


Reports on Other Research 
Investigations 

Several formal reports and a number 
of verbal reports have been received on 
other graphitization investigations. The 
Philadelphia Electric Company, Consoli- 
dated Gas, Electric Light and Power 
Company of Baltimore, General Elec- 
tric Company, National Tube Company, 
Public Service Electric and Gas Com- 
pany (New _ Jersey), Lunkenheimer 
Company, Babcock and Wilcox Com- 
pany, and The Detroit Edison Company 
are among those actively engaged in such 
research. 

Some of these investigations are so 
comprehensive and the heating periods 
planned are so long that only préliminary 
results are available at this time. Knowl- 
edge of the lines of attack to be followed 
and the free interchange of information 
on these investigations, however, have 
been of inestimable value to the Battelle 
investigation. It is hoped that complete 
reports of the several investigations will 
be presented at the earliest opportunity. 


Summary of Findings 


The specific cause of graphitization 
has not yet been determined. It appears 
that several interrelated factors are in- 
volved, some of which are still unrecog- 
nized. No marked difference in the rates 
of graphitization has been found for 
specimens normalized at 1650 F after 
heating to 2200 F and those air cooled 
from that temperature. Thus the fact 
that pipe ends at Springdale were upset 
without subsequent heat treatment is not 
considered a basic factor, although it 
may have affected the type of graphite 
formed. 

Deoxidation practice appears to have 
a definite effect upon the time required 
to initiate graphite and the rate of. its 
increase. Steels with high aluminum ad- 
ditions (1% to 2 lb per ton) generally 
are more susceptible to graphitization 
than are steels with low-aluminum addi- 
tions (0.5 lb per ton). Straight silicon- 
killed steels are resistant to graphitiza- 
tion and in some cases appear to be 
immune. McQuaid-Ehn tests give useful 
indications regarding deoxidation prac- 
tice. For a given deoxidation practice, 
molybdenum steels are more resistant 
than carbon steels. The addition of vary- 
ing amounts of chromium to carbon-moly 
steels is under investigation and would 
seem to offer good promise. 

Varying degrees of graphitization have 
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been found in samples from steam lines 
and in the experimental specimens. Only 
the segregation of graphite at the low- 
temperature edge of the weld heat- 
affected zone and along strain lines as 
found at Springdale, and the heavily con- 
centrated nodular type found in a few 
other locations, can be considered as seri- 
ous enough to warrant replacement of 
welded joints or entire piping systems. 

Discussion of Previous Recommendations 


Recommendations and __ suggestions 
were given on five specific questions in 
Progress Report No. 3. On the basis of 
subsequent findings the following modi- 


fications seem desirable: 


(a) Best Stress Relieving Temperature 

for Welds 

Present indications are that heating 
both carbon steel and carbon-moly 
welded joints at a temperature around 
1400 F is more effective than 1300 F in 
preventing graphite segregation adjacent 
to welds. It will not, of course, prevent 
random graphite formation in the body 
of the pipe, if the material is susceptible 
to graphitization. Comprehensive tests to 
determine the best stress-relieving tem- 
perature and procedure are underway. 
(b) Restoration of Partially Graphitized 

Joints 

The restoration of partially graph- 
itized joints by normalizing or’ by a 
somewhat lower temperature heating as 
a preventive of graphite segregation ad- 
jacent to welds seems to offer promise, 
but trials on actual pipe line welds have 
not been made. Where graphite of the 
chain or segregated type exists, restora- 
tion by heating has not proven success- 
ful in that the shock resistance is still 
impaired. 
(c) Specification of Castings for 850-F 

to 950-F Service 

As pointed out in Progress Report No. 
3, the addition of an alloy to castings 
does not increase their cost proportionate 
to the increase in cost of pipe for an 
equivalent alloy addition. In order to 
retain the advantages of aluminum de- 
oxidation, it seems desirable to specify 
chrome-moly or chrome-nickel-moly cast- 
ings for temperatures of 850 F to 950 F. 
A low-aluminum carbon-moly casting 
material was suggested for 925-F service 
in Report No. 3, but its actual develop- 
ment would not appear to be justifiable. 
(d) Specifications of Pipe Material for 

850-F to 950-F Service 

A new specification has been devel- 
oped under ASTM procedure for ™% 


per cent chromium—) per cent molyb- 
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denum pipe that is expected to be highly 
resistant, or possibly immune, to any 
graphitizing tendency at temperatures up 
to 950 F. The deoxidation practice is 


_governed by the requirement that the in- 


gots and billets from which the pipe is 
made shall show a grain size of 1 to 5 
on McQuaid-Ehn test. The allowable 
working stresses for this material are 
considered to be equivalent to those now 
given for carbon-moly pipe. One order 
for % per cent chrome % per cent moly 
pipe of this sort has been placed by Phila- 
delphia Electric, while another order in- 
volving two heats, one made with 1% 
lb of aluminum per ton of steel and the 
other without the specific addition of 
aluminum, has been placed by the Con- 
solidated Gas, Electric Light and Power 
Company of Baltimore. The two heats 
ordered by Baltimore will afford oppor- 
tunity for comparing the merits of both 
types through laboratory tests and in 
an actual installation. 


In order to maintain reasonable pipe 
dimensions for higher pressure plants at 
temperatures of 950 F and higher, con- 
sideration is being given to chrome-moly 
analyses having higher chromium con- 
tents than ™% per cent. Ranges of chro- 
mium of 0.80 to 1.10 per cent and from 
1 to 1% per cent have been advocated 
for such service. Among the chrome- 
moly steels having compositions in these 
ranges are those covered by the follow- 
ing ASTM specifications: A158, Grade 
P11; A200, Grade 1; and A213, Grades 
T1l and T12. Pipe conforming to 
A213, Grade T12 has been bought for a 
recent extension at Springdale. 

The present specification for carbon- 
moly pipe of the low-aluminum type, 
ASTM A206-44T is still available for 
those who have occasion to use this ma- 
terial. A206-44T is being continued un- 
changed except for deleting from the 
title and scope clause the statement that 
this material is “intended for service at 
metal temperatures from 750 to 1000 
F.” The foregoing temperature range 
will be supplanted by the expression 
“suitable for high-temperature service,” 
thus leaving the way open for codes and 
designing engineers to set their own tem- 
perature ceilings for the product. 


The following temperature limits are 
suggested by the Joint EEI-AEIC Sub- 
committee as reasonable operating limits 
for the various pipe materials: 

Carbon steel, low and medium carbon 825 F 
High-aluminum carbon-moly (1.5 to 2 
lb. Al per ton) 


900 F 
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Low-aluminum carbon-moly (0.5 Ib. 
Al per ton) 
Chrome-molybdenum (%4% Cr—%% 
Mo) 
Operating temperature swings should 
not exceed the above temperatures by 
more than 25 F. 

The suggested temperature limits are 
based on consideration of service experi- 
ence exceeding 60,000-hr in the case of 
carbon steel and high-aluminum carbon- 
moly pipe as well as laboratory findings 
to date. The service experience with 
low-aluminum carbon-moly so far re- 
ported is only of the order of 20,000-hrs, 
but laboratory findings confirm its great- 
er resistance to graphitization. 


(e) Heat Treatment of Carbon-Molyb- 
denum and Chrome - Molybdenum 
Pipe and Bends Prior to Installation 
Heat treatment at the pipe mill, ex- 

cept by special agreement, consists of a 

stress-relief anneal by heating at 1200 F 

followed by slow cooling. Where pipe 

is installed without subsequent heating 
for fabrication of bends, consideration 
should be given to a normalizing treat- 
ment. Normalizing low-aluminum car- 
bon-moly pipe and pipe bends by heating 
to 1750 F and cooling in air has been 
found to produce a desirable structure 
from the standpoint of creep resistance. 

A similar treatment should be suitable 

for chrome-moly pipe and bends, but the 

exact treatment to give high creep 
strength and other desirable characteris- 
tics has not been agreed upon. 


0F* 


* Higher temperatures may be found permissible 
for chrome-molybdenum pipe as far as graphitization 
1s concerned. 


Pugent Sound Company 
(Continued from page 203) 
Five other electric companies received 
Honorable Mention in the contest: 


Mississippi Power & Light Company, Jack- 
son, Miss. 

Kansas Gas & Electric Company, Wichita, 
Kan. 

Carolina Power & Light Company, Raleigh, 
N.C. 

Dallas Power & Light Company, Dallas, 
Texas. 

Southern Canada Power 
Montreal, Can. 


Company, Ltd., 

The contest has been sponsored for a 
number of years by the Reddy Kilowatt 
Service, an advertising and public rela- 
tions agency in the electric industry. The 
judges were: 

Merryle Stanley Rukeyser, Economic 
Analyst and Financial Writer; S. B. 
Williams, Editor, Electrical World, and 
Col. H. S$. Bennion, Vice-President and 
Managing Director, Edison Electric In- 
stitute. 
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Story to 4 H Leaders Throughout State 


By A. F. Herwig 


Executive Secretary, Wisconsin Utilities Association 


NEW story in pioneering ele- 
mentary appreciation on how to 
use electric service efficiently 

and safely on farms has just been en- 
acted for 4 H club leaders by the Wis- 
consin Utilities Association, with Miss 
Evelyn Evert, A. J. Von Burg and B. J. 
Auchter as instructors. 

The three valiant and versatile troup- 
ers, actors, demonstrators, instructors or 
what other name that might be used to 
characterize them have returned to their 
companies after traveling nearly 1700 
miles by automobile to six 4 H Club 
Leader Training camps covering nearly 
every county in Wisconsin from May 
31 to June 24. 

They taught and demonstrated to 
4 H Club Leaders in the state the ne- 
cessity of adequate wiring and fusing, 
the requirements of good lighting, selec- 
tion of proper cords and how to repair 
them, and how to build home-made 
chick and pig brooders when necessary. 

Farm boys, girls and adults, plus 
county agricultural agents, numbering 
in all approximately 600, participated in 
four classes of one hour each and 
listened to the story of electricity in the 
home and on the farm at the six camps. 
The information these leaders garnered 
will be passed on by them to the mem- 
bership of their individual 4 H clubs. 

The foregoing, in a prosaic way, tells 
the cold nutshell facts of the enterprise. 
It does not tell the tribulations experi- 
enced by our troupers in driving through 
rain and over rain-bogged roads, drag- 
ging heavy demonstration equipment up 
flights of stairs in school houses, revis- 
ing and perfecting individual presenta- 
tions to create a unified production or 
the worries connected with setting up 
and connecting up demonstration para- 
phernalia. Nor does it tell of the joy ex- 
perienced in seeing the 4 H Club leaders 
eager for information, asking questions 
and seeking the written instructional 
material that was made available. 

The earnestness and studiousness of 
the 4 H Club leaders were a continu- 
ous inspiration to the Association’s three 
troupers. The presentations were the 
talk of each camp. They were so inter- 
esting that other class instructors and 


county agents attended them. Miss 
Louisan Mamer, REA advisor for boys 
and girls club work, St. Louis, was an 
intensely interested observer at the first 
camp in Campion high school, Prairie 
du Chien, May 31-June 3. 

The first hour in the electric course 
was conducted by Miss Evert and Mr. 
Auchter. Miss Evert of the Wisconsin 
Electric Power Co. taught the need for 
adequate wiring and fusing. With the 
use of demonstration equipment she 
showed what happened when a home 
was adequately or inadequately wired, 
how appliances would work or would 
not work, how electric service was used 
efficiently or wastefully. How fuses 
should be selected and replaced. Mr. 
Auchter of the Wisconsin Gas & Elec- 
tric Co., with the aid of charts, pointed 
out the various kinds of wires that 
should be Both presented their 
story in A. B. C. form. Suggested proj- 
ects that might be carried out by the 
4 H Clubs were described and then of- 
fered in memoranda form. 

Mr. Von Burg of the Wisconsin 
Power & Light Co. conducted the sec- 
ond hour. He used demonstration equip- 
ment to contrast good with poor light- 
ing, emphasizing the need for the pur- 
chase of correct voltage lamp bulbs, 
selection of the proper amount and 
quality of light, effect of bare lamps, 
of shades and reflectors. He visualized 
the cheapness of good lighting, gave 
sight tests and wound up his glamorous 
story with a demonstration of fluores- 
cent lighting. He also offered written 
memoranda on lighting projects that 
might be carried out by club members. 

The third and part of the fourth hour 
were devoted to instruction in the selec- 
tion and repair of cords and in build- 
Miss 


Evert explained and demonstrated cord 


used. 


ing of chick and pig brooders. 


care and induced class members to re- 
pair pieces of cords which were placed 
at their disposal. Mr. Auchter showed 
models of brooders, described their great 
worth in producing healthy chicks and 
pigs, told how much more money farm- 
ers could make by using brooders and 
described how they could be made 
cheaply if farmers were unable to pur- 


chase them. Mrs. Margaret McCordic, 
University of Wisconsin Extension De- 
partment, took charge of the first camp 
classes on cords and then Miss Evert 
taught at the five other camps. 

Rural representatives of the com- 
panies operating in the different terri- 
tories where the camps were conducted, 
cooperated with the three musketeers in 
the manual and class work required and 
in answering questions. 

Everyone who attended the camps 
was tremendously impressed with the 
great practical and inspirational work 
that the 4 H Clubs are performing. The 
leaders at the camps will be the practi- 
cal farmers of tomorrow and what efh- 
cient farmers they will be! 

The first camp at Prairie du Chien 
attracted leaders from the following 
counties: Trempealeau, Jackson, La 
Crosse, Monroe, Juneau, Vernon, Craw- 
ford, Richland, Grant, Iowa, La Fayette 
and Green. 

The next camp was at a Lutheran 
Bible camp in Chetek June 3-6. Lead- 
ers from the following counties at- 
tended: Burnett, Washburn, Polk, Bar- 
ron, Rusk, St. Croix, Dunn, Chippewa, 
Pierce, Eau Claire and Buffalo. 

The third camp was held at Law- 
sonia in Green Lake, June 7-10. Lead- 
ers came from the following counties: 
Portage, Waupaca, Outagamie, Brown, 
Kewaunee, Door, Manitowoc, Sheboy- 
gan, Fond du Lac, Calumet, Winne- 
bago, Waushara, Marquette, Green 
Lake, Columbia, Sauk, Dodge and Dane. 


The fourth ‘camp was at Wausau, 
June 10-13, which drew leaders from 
Florence, Forest, Marinette, Oconto, 
Shawano, Waupaca, Portage, Clark, 
Marathon, Taylor, Lincoln and Oneida 
counties. 

The fifth camp was at Pigeon Lake, 
June 14-17. Counties represented were 
Douglas, Bayfield, Ashland, Iron, Vilas, 
Price, Sawyer and Washburn. 

The sixth camp was held in Williams 
Bay, Lake Geneva, June 21-24. Lead- 
ers attended from Walworth, Kenosha, 
Racine, Milwaukee, Waukesha, Wash- 
ington, Ozaukee, Dodge, Dane, Jeffer- 
son and Rock counties. 
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Subtransmission System 
Economics 
(Continued from page 208) 


mands a saving in substation cost as well. 
So we see that we have some margin at 
1250 kva per square mile and below, but 
a questionable margin at higher density. 

Therefore, we are brought to the real- 
ization that 138 kv leaves a limited ap- 
plication for smaller substations, unless 
the 13.8-kv lines are underground. The 
analysis could be carried further, but 
Fig. 6 shows the underground advantage 
so clearly that it seems unnecessary. 
However, the higher the density, the 
more necessary underground construc- 
tion becomes. ‘Therefore, the small sub- 
station supplied from 138 kv might be 
justified in long narrow areas at light 
density, with overhead construction, and 
still justified at the higher density by 
the need for underground lines. 

The study also included the use of 
HV switchgear at the substations. Since 
it increases the HV cost, it works 
against the small substation. However, 
at 138 kv, the HV line cost for the 
small substation can be reduced by using 
a simple loop with one circuit breaker 
between the two banks of transformers. 
This paper is already too long, so just 
one more observation will be made. 

The study assumed that the areas for the 
small substations were contiguous. As a mat- 
ter of fact, there are not many contiguous 
areas with as much as 80,000 kva. Most load 
areas of such large size are broken up into 
smaller load areas. So, practically, it will be 
found that the longer LV lines from a big 
substation to reach these substation areas 


will make it much easier to justify the 
smaller substation. 

It is obvious that no definite conclusions 
that would be applicable to any particular 
system could be drawn from such observa- 
tions. It is equally obvious that it would be 
to the interest of each company to make an 
analysis along similar simplified lines, using 
their own costs. 


Wiring Committee Activities 
(Continued from page 192) 


to have the Wiring Committee prepare the 
necessary drawings. The Technical Section 
hopes to complete this work within the next 
month. 
_ 3) Work with the Training Committees 
in preparing Sales Training Programs. The 
chairman of the Wiring Committee was re- 
quested to write all of the Sales Training 
Sub-Committee Chairmen offering the ser- 
vices of the Wiring Committee. 

+) Carry on the standardization program 
on breakers jointly with the A.E.I.C. Com- 
mittee. Tentative agreements have been 
reached between the joint committees and 
the manufacturers regarding the following 
items: 

a) The present tentative proposals would 
standardize enclosures for 8 and 4 pole 
units. This would be made possible through 
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the interchange of various breakers both as 
to single pole and double pole combinations, 
and it is hoped in most instances between 
various makes. 

b) The greatest change to be gained by 
the proposed standardization is in the fact 
that manufacturers would not need to list 
and the jobbers would not need to stock the 
multiplicity of types and sizes now available. 

c) In addition, the customer would bene- 
fit because he will have an_ installation 
which may be changed or to which additions 
may be made. 

5) As you know, the Wiring Committee 
has one representative on the Industry Com- 
mittee on Interior Wiring Design, and the 
preliminary draft of this manual was pre- 
sented to the Wiring Committee at its meet- 
ing. After it was reviewed it was accepted 
by the Committee after a few minor changes 
were suggested. The Committee feels that 
this manual will be very useful. 

Twelve projects were presented at the 
Committee meeting to be considered for 
the new Promotional Section to work 
on. Each one was discussed in detail and 
it was finally decided that this Section 
would begin work on the following 
projects: 

a) Review existing E.E.I. promotional 
material on wiring, in view of preparing 
articles for publication. 

b) Review existing E.E.I. slides on wir- 
ing with the thought in mind of preparing 
a wiring educational program through the 
use of slides and script that could be writ- 
ten. Parts of this program to be used in 
any one of the sales programs prepared by 
residential, commercial, or rural committees. 

c) Plan to prepare one page of copy on 
wiring bi-monthly for the E.E.I. BULLETIN. 

d) Initiate a plan to collect and dissemi- 
nate publicity material pertaining to wiring 
promotion and technique. 


Wie: C: Rites 


ILLIAM C. RICHARDSON, 

executive vice-president and trea- 
surer of the Indianapolis Power and 
Light Company, died June 17 of a cere- 
bral hemorrhage in Indianapolis after a 
brief illness. 

Mr. Richardson was a pioneer in 
electric service development in Indianap- 
olis. Before being elected executive vice- 
president and treasurer, April 25, 1945, 
he was for many years vice-president, 
treasurer and assistant secretary. He 
also was an officer and director of the 
Mooresville Public Service Company 
and the Electric Building Company, Inc. 

Mr. Richardson was born June 19, 
1889, in Topeka, Kansas, son of Wil- 
liam C. and Ida A. (Hale) Richardson. 
After completing his high school course, 
he came to Indianapolis and worked as 
an errand boy for The Indianapolis 
News. In 1908 he became a clerk with 
the Union Traction Co. and was associ- 
ated with the public utility business un- 
til his death. 

From 1909 until 1912 Mr. Richard- 
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son was clerk of the Terre Haute, In- 
dianapolis & Eastern Traction Com- 
pany. He went with the old Indianapo- 
lis Light and Heat Company and re- 
mained with that company and its suc- 
cessor, the Indianapolis Power and Light 
Company. He became treasurer of the 
Light and Heat Company Feb. 16, 
1924, and was elected treasurer and a 
director of the Indianapolis Power and 
Light Company when it was incorpo- 
rated, Oct. 27, 1926. He became vice- 
president, treasurer, assistant secretary 
and a director of the company Feb. 22, 


1936. 


M. S. Sloan 

M AT’LHEW S. SLOAN, who un- 

til his resignation as president of 
the New York Edison Company and 
affliated companies in 1932, had been 
an outstanding figure in the utility field 
in New York City, died on June 14 in 
New York Hospital at the age of 63 
years. Mr. Sloan was president of the 
National Electric Light Association in 
1929 and previously served on various 
committees of the N.E.L.A. For the 
past eleven years he had been chairman 
of the board and president of the Mis- 
souri-Kansas-Texas Railroad Company. 

Mr. Sloan was elected president of 
the New York Edison Company and 
other electric companies in the Consoli- 
dated Gas group in 1928, following pur- 
chase of stock control of the Brooklyn 
Edison Company by Consolidated. He 
had been president of the Brooklyn util- 
ity for nine years. Placed in charge of 
the group of electric companies, Mr. 
Sloan made striking changes in their 
policies and operating methods. Almost 
immediately he announced a voluntary 
rate reduction estimated at $4,500,000 
a year. Engineering policies were re- 
organized to promote efficiency and econ- 
omy. He stopped extension of the di- 
rect current distribution system of the 
New York Edison Co., with its heavy 
investment costs and extended alternat- 
ing current service, as he had done in 
Brooklyn. Also company practices in ac- 
counting, purchasing, sales and adver- 
tising were reorganized and standard- 
ized. 

A native of Mobile, Ala., and a grad- 
uate of the Alabama Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, Mr. Sloan first worked for the 
General Electric Company in Schenec- 
tady and then for the Birmingham Rail- 
way Light & Power Company and the 
New Orleans Railway & Light Com- 
pany before coming to New York. 
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PERSONALS 





Wituiam McMiian Rocers has 
been elected president and chairman of 
the board of the Birmingham Electric 
Co., succeeding Charles E. Oakes, now 
president of Pennsylvania Power & 
Light Co., Allentown, and CHartes S. 
THORN has been elected vice-president 
and general manager. 

Election of Mr. Rogers brings to the 
presidency of Birmingham Electric an 
attorney who has specialized in the field 
of utility law and who has handled the 
legal affairs of the company for a num- 
ber of years as a member of the law firm 
of Bradley, Baldwin, All & White. He 
is widely known in utility circles, hav- 
ing represented in rate matters and spe- 
cial litigation a number of utilities, in- 
cluding the Duke Power Co., Carolina 
Power & Light Co., South Carolina 
Power Co. and South Carolina Electric 
& Gas Co. Before receiving his law de- 
gree, he was graduated from Mississippi 
Agricultural & Mechanical College in 
electrical engineering. 


Mr. Thorn had a background of pub- 
lic utility experience when he joined 
Birmingham Electric in 1927. Starting 
as supervisor engineer he became chief 
engineer in 1929 and in 1935 
elected to the position of vice-president. 
Mr. Thorn is a member of the American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers. 


was 


DoucLtas W. Bonner, merchandis- 
ing and power sales supervisor for the 
South County division of the Narragan- 
sett Electric Co., Westerly, R. I., since 
1942, has been appointed merchandising 
supervisor for the seven New England 
Power System companies in the central 
district with headquarters at Leomins- 
ter, Mass. After a year with the West- 
inghouse company in New York, Mr. 
Bonner joined the Narragansett com- 
pany’s sales staff at Westerly in 1930, 
becoming merchandise sales supervisor 
for the South County division in 1930. 


Harry S. SLADEN, vice-president ot 
the Kansas Gas & Electric Co., Wichita, 
has asked to be relieved of his responsi- 
bilities as an official of the company. Mr. 
Sladen has rounded out 35 years of ser- 
vice. He first joined the company in 
1910 as Wichita manager. Promotions 
came rapidly, and he became assistant 
general manager in 1911, general man- 


ager in 1917 and was elected vice-presi- 
dent and general manager in 1933. 


Philadelphia Electric Co. has an- 
nounced the appointment of ALEx. WIL- 
SON as manager of electric operations. 
Mr. Wilson’s first employment with the 
Philadelphia utility was in 1911, as a 
mechanic in the station electrical divi- 
After other engineering assign- 
ments, in 1918 he was appointed engi- 
neer in charge of construction of the 
Chester, Delaware and Richmond steam 
generating stations and the Conowingo 
hydroelectric development. In 1927 he 
was made manager of the mechanical 
division and in the following year he 
became assistant chief engineer. 

In 1930 Mr. Wilson was promoted 
to assistant to the vice-president in 
charge of He was made 
operating manager in 1936, and contin- 
ued in that position until 1938, when he 
was appointed manager of the electric 
operations department. In 1941 Mr. 
Wilson was appointed manager of the 
newly created transmission and distribu- 
tion department, the position he held at 
the time of his new appointment. 


sion. 


operations. 


J. ¥F. LoGan, operating engineer, 
Georgia Power Co., has resigned. The 
duties and responsibilities of Mr. Logan 
will be taken over by R. O. CONWELL 
as system operator and by R. J. Cooper, 
as protection engineer, both reporting to 
the vice-president in charge of opera- 
tion. F. J. Zara will succeed Mr. 
Cooper as test engineer supervisor, re- 
porting to Mr. Cooper. Mr. Cooper 
will have supervision of the application, 
installation and maintenance of protec- 
tive and control relays, meters, automa- 
tic electrical control apparatus and re- 
lated devices at the generating plants 
and substations of the company, as well 
as of other associated technical duties. 
Mr. Conwell, as in the past, but with 
more direct responsibilities, will have 
general supervision of system operation 
with respect to load dispatching and all 
related activities. He will also supervise 
and coordinate interchange power oper- 
ations between the company and neigh- 
boring utilities. 





O. K. GREENE has been appointed en- 
gineer of transmission and distribution 
of the Union Electric Co., St. Louis, 
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Mo. Mr. Greene went to Union Elec- 
tric from Laclede Power & Light Co., 
which was recently taken over by Union. 
He has been located in the offices of the 
superintendent of transportation and dis- 
tribution. 

In his new capacity, Mr. Greene will 
be concerned with coordinating trans- 
mission and distribution operations of 
the former Laclede properties through 
the established functional departments 
of the transmission and distribution di- 
vision. 


Harry B. ZIMMERMAN, assistant 
vice-president of Buffalo, Niagara & 
Eastern Power Corp., and power con- 
sultant to the corporation’s western di- 
vision companies, has retired, after an 
association with the electric utility busi- 
ness that dates back to 1906. Starting 
with Niagara, Lockport & Ontario 
Power Co., he made subsequent connec- 
tions with Grays Harbor Railway & 
Light Co., Aberdeen, Wash., Niagara 
and Erie Power Co., and Atlas Steel Co. 
He returned to Niagara, Lockport & 
Ontario in 1922 but in 1931 was trans- 
ferred to Buffalo as assistant vice-presi- 
dent of Buffalo, Niagara & Eastern 
Power Corp. in charge of power sales. 
Later he had added to his duties the di- 
rection of the lighting bureau, heating 
and air conditioning and rural electrifi- 
cation. Since 1937 Mr. Zimmerman has 
been assistant vice-president, as power 
consultant, handling special large power 
contracts, as well as serving as adviser 
on municipal contracts. 


Lr. Cot. Rotiin S. ARMSTRONG has 
returned to his duties as Natchez dis- 
trict manager for the Mississippi Power 
& Light Co. after nearly five years of 
service in the U. S. Army. D. D. 
ARCENEAUX, who has served as district 
manager in Colonel Armstrong’s ab- 
sence, will resume former duties as su- 
perintendent of operations at Natchez. 


Announcement has been made by the 
Puget Sound Power & Light Co. of the 
election of L. A. WiLxtaMs, formerly 
executive assistant, to the position of a 
vice-president and of the formation of 
a general sales department with Henry 
R. Kruse, formerly manager of the eco- 
nomic development and research depart- 
ment, as general sales manager. 


During his association with the Seattle 
utility, Mr. Williams has held the posi- 
tions of sales promotion manager, dis- 
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trict manager (Everett) and executive 
assistant to the president. 


Ebasco Services, Inc., service subsidi- 
ary of Electric Bond & Share Co., has 
announced the appointment of T. C. 
WESCOTT as executive vice-president and 
F. C. GARDNER as vice-president in 
charge of engineering and construction 
succeeding Mr. Wescott. 

Mr. Wescott has been with the Elec- 
tric Bond & Share system in various en- 
gineering and executive capacities for 34 
years. During this period, he has had 
extensive business and engineering ex- 
perience in industrial and utility work 
both in this country and abroad. He is 


a native of Maine and a graduate of the . 


University of Maine. 

Mr. Gardner is a native of North 
Carolina and received his education at 
North Carolina State College. He has 
had broad engineering and construction 
experience in the Bond & Share system, 
extending over a period of 28 years. 


At the recent annual meeting of the 
Maryland Utilities Association, HENRY 
§. Davis, general manager of the Cono- 
wingo Power Co., Elkton, was elected 
president. 

Other officers included: vice-presi- 
dent, Oris H. RireNour, Washington 
Gas Light Co., Washington, D. C.; 
treasurer, J. CARL FisHER, Consolidated 
Gas Electric Light & Power Co. of Bal- 
timore and secretary, RAYMOND C. Bre- 
HAUT, Washington Gas Light Co. 


PHILIP J. SAVAGE, vice-president of 
the Detroit Edison Co., has asked to be 
relieved from active duty after complet- 
ing 35 years of service with the com- 
pany. For many years he has had execu- 
tive responsibility for the company’s 
lines, transportation, employment, medi- 
cal and labor relations policies. Employ- 
ment, medical, personnel and safety 
work of the company will hereafter be 
directed by Sy_LvesteR F. LEAHY, who 
has been made director of employee re- 
lations. 

THEopoRE R. HALMAN, who has 
been identified with the Detroit Edison 
Co. since 1922, has been appointed su- 
pervising engineer, testing and relaying, 


electrical system, Detroit Edison Co. 


Kart J. MAKINEN has been appointed 
relay engineer. Mr. Makinen joined De- 
troit Edison Staff in 1922. Bernarp D. 
FELLOWS, a system supervisor, has been 
promoted to operating co-ordinator for 
the electrical system. Mr. Fellows has 
been with the company for 30 years. 
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WituiaM B. Tippy, formerly assis- 
tant to the division manager of the Pon- 
tiac division of Consumers Power Co., 
has joined the New York staff of the 
Commonwea!th & Southern Corp., to 
assist Vice-President J. A. Brown in 
connection with the operations of Con- 
sumers Power Co., Central Illinois 
Light Co. and Southern Indiana Gas & 
Electric Co. Mr. Tippy has been iden- 
tified with Consumers Power Co. since 


1936. 


THomas H. HAINEs, superintendent 
of Boston Edison’s transmission and dis- 
tribution department since 1925, and 
assistant vice-president since 1941, has 
been appointed co-ordinator of manage- 
ment personnel, a newly established in- 
dustrial relations position within the 
company. President J. V. Toner has 
announced that while Mr. Haines’ new 
work will be to a degree pioneering, the 
major objective will be to organize pro- 
cedures which will make the manage- 
ment personnel better informed on com- 
pany policies and industry activities. 

Mr. Haines is widely known in the 
utility industry. He was graduated from 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology in 1911 and joined the company 
in 1913. Practically his entire career 
has been in the “T. and D.” depart- 
ment, which has also involved many ac- 
tivities in connection with outside engi- 
neering groups and societies. 

During the period of: Mr. Haines’ re- 
lief from his functions as head of the 
above department, Epwarp C. RUE will 
serve as acting superintendent. Mr. Rue 
entered the utility field after serving 
with the AEF in World War I in 
France, whence he went into New York 
Edison’s standardizing laboratory. In 
1919 he joined Boston Edison’s stand- 
ardizing and testing department, re- 
ceived a B.S. degree from M.I.T. in 
1923 and became chief trouble dis- 
patcher in the T. and D. department. 
Since 1925 he has been assistant superin- 
tendent. 

James F. ARCHIBALD has been ap- 
pointed head of the overhead section of 
Boston Edison’s transmission and dis- 
tribution department, having been assis- 
tant head of the distribution operating 
section since 1942. Upon being gradu- 
ated from Tufts College in 1925 he 
joined the Boston company. DouGLas 
F. Tu Ltocu has been appointed head 
of the underground section of the com- 
pany’s transmission and distribution de- 
partment, having been head of the dis- 
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tribution operating section since 1942. 
T. A. PiInkKHAM, assistant head, be- 
comes head of the underground division, 
and has been succeeded in his former 
post by K. D. Goprrey. 


J. L. Kitpatrick has been appointed 
manager of lighting and design of the 
Philadelphia Electrical & Manufactur- 
ing Co., Philadelphia, Pa. Mr. Kilpat- 
rick was associated with the Brooklyn 
Edison Co., with Cox, Nostrand and 
Gunnison and more recently with the 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. as lighting 
specialist. In this position he served as 
engineer on Shibe Park, Griffith Stadium 
and a number of other sports field light- 
ing installations. He also served as 
lighting consultant on the Pennsylvania 
Turnpike, New York Worlds Fair as 
well as many airports and shipyards. 
Mr. Kilpatrick is active in the Better 
Light-Better Sight Bureau and in the 
Illuminating Engineering Society. 


FRANK W. SMITH, a pioneer of the 
electric industry, has resigned as a 
trustee of Consolidated Edison Company 
and as a director of Brooklyn Edison 
Company, New York and Queens Elec- 
tric Light and Power Company, New 
York Steam Corporation, Westchester 
Lighting Company, The Yonkers Elec- 
tric Light and Power Company and 
Consolidated Telegraph and Electrical 
Subway Company. He thus terminated 
a connection of sixty-five years with 
Edison System Companies. 

In 1880 he took a job as office boy 
with the United States Illuminating 
Company, an organization which first 
lighted Brooklyn Bridge, and he pro- 
gressed from that to president of Con- 
solidated Edison Company and other 
System Companies. He retired from 
that office in 1937. 

Mr. Smith was president of the Na- 
tional Electric Light Association in 
1922-1923. 


Released from active duty with the 
Army, in which he had advanced to the 
rank of Lieutenant Colonel, E. RicHarp 
KELLER has renewed his affiliation with 
The Cincinnati Gas & Electric Com- 
pany by assuming new duties as man- 
ager of the publicity department. 

He had been in this department 12 
years and was assistant manager when 
called to active duty from the Officers 
Reserve Corps in October, 1940. Enter- 
ing the Army as a Captain, Mr. Keller 
received two promotions and was over- 
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seas 30 months, serving in Africa, Sicily 
and Italy. He was awarded the Bronze 
Star for meritorious services in support 
of combat operations. 

Simultaneous with the promotion of 
Mr. Keller to manager, Epwarp F. 
HAVERFIELD, who has been in the Pub- 
licity Department for 12 years, was ap- 
pointed assistant manager. 


been made by 
vice-president in 


Announcement has 
Jacob T. Barron, 
charge of electric operation, Public Ser- 
vice Electric and Gas Company, of the 
following appointments in the company’s 
Electric Distribution Department: 

EDMUND J. THIMME, assistant to the 
division superintendent, Divi- 
sion, Electric Distribution Department 
to be division superintendent in that di- 
vision succeeding George S. Curtis, who 
retired on pension June 15 after fifty- 
five years service with Public Service 
and predecessor companies. 

JosePH J. GLATZEL, division substa- 
tion engineer, Central Division, Electric 
Distribution Department, to be assistant 
division superintendent in the Passaic 
Division. 

Mr. Thimme started with the com- 
pany in 1923 as a cadet engineer after 
being graduated from Massachusetts I[n- 
stitute of Technology. In 1926 he was 
appointed engineer in Passaic Division, 
Electric Distribution Department, and 
became division distribution engineer in 
that division in 1929. In 1936 he was 
made district superintendent, Passaic 
District, and when the Paterson and 
Passaic Districts were consolidated in 
1937, Mr. Thimme was appointed as- 
sistant to the division superintendent. 

Mr. Glatzel started in the utility in- 
dustry with the General Electric Com- 
pany after being graduated from Rutgers 
University. He came with Public Ser- 
vice in 1926 as division substation engi- 
neer in the company’s Passaic Division, 
Electric Distribution Department. The 
following year he went to Central Divi- 
sion as division substation engineer. 


Passaic 


WHEELOCK WHITNEY has retired as 
manager of the St. Cloud Division. 
Northern States Power Company. He 
will be succeeded by E. K. THorGAaRD, 
management representative at Glenwood. 

Mr. Whitney has been manager of 
the St. Cloud Division since 1924 when 
the St. Cloud Public Service Company 
was acquired by the Northern States 
Power Company. His father, Albert G. 


Whitney, was owner of the St. Cloud 
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Public Service Company. Mr. Whit- 
ney began his career in the utility field 
by working in various departments of 
the St. Cloud Public Service Company 
as street car conductor, lineman, meter 
department employee, substation oper- 
ator and as an employee in the boiler 
room during summer vacations while at- 
tending college. When the United States 
entered World War I he was accepted 
for officers training at Ft. Snelling and 
later was sent to Camp Dodge, Iowa. 
He held the rank of Captain in the 
339th field artillery when discharged 
from service. He was in the Army two 
years, six months of which were spent in 
France. After the war he resumed his 
work with the St. Cloud Public Service 
Company and was later made vice-presi- 
dent and assistant manager, which posi- 
tion he held until the time of his father’s 
death in 1922, when he took up the ad- 
ministration of the estate. 

His work with the company was in- 
terrupted a second time by war when 
he took a leave of absence in 1942 to ac- 
cept the office of regional assistant at 
Chicago of the office of Defense Trans- 
portation. Late in 1943 he was 
moted to the position of regional director 
of the Cleveland office of O.D.T. 

E. K. Thorgaard has been connected 
with Northern States since 1923 when 


pro- 


he was employed as an electrician’s 
helper in the Special Construction De- 
partment at Minneapolis. Later he was 
transferred to the Wisconsin Division 
of the company and worked at Chip- 
pewa Falls, Eau Claire and Cedar Fa_ls 
on substation installation work. Follow- 
ing this he worked in several divisions 
of the company in Minnesota, including 
the St. Cloud Division. He also worked 
with the Lighting Sales Department in 
the installation of lighting fixtures at 
the present general office building at 
Minneapolis. He subsequently served in 
various capacities and in 1936 became 
lighting sales engineer for the St. Cloud 
Division. He worked in that capacity 
until June, 1942, when he was made 
management representative for the west- 
ern half of the St. Cloud Division with 
headquarters at Glenwood. 


C. V. SorENSON has been elected 
president and a director of Indiana Ser- 
vice Corporation, Fort Wayne, Ind., by 
the board of directors. 

Mr. Sorenson first entered the utility 
business in Eau Claire, Wis., and came 
to Indiana as vice-president of the Attica 
Electric Company in 1924. Mr. Soren- 
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son was appointed general sales manager 
of Public Service Company of Indiana 
in 1928. In,1934 he was appointed gen- 
eral sales manager of Northern Indiana 
Public Service Company. 


Looking Ahead in Advertising 
(Continued from page 194) 


others act, buy and vote emotionally, and 
we've got to address our story to them 
in terms of the wanting mind rather 
than the thinking mind. 

This new approach, or repackaging, 
of the great story of electric service 
should be easy with a business as modern 
and challenging as the electric business 
is, and especially because 
is bargain day for electric 
matter what the customer 

pays for it. 


Every day 
service no 


It’s not like selling just tobacco or 
soap. We are advertising and selling 
the whole scale of human desire—health, 
comfort and convenience, twenty-four 
hours a day—from radio’s slippered 
hours to the saving of human lives. 

Bear in mind that electric appliances 
are either labor-saving or comfort-giv- 
ing. What a marvelous sales opportun- 
ity! 

But to do this job, we must first get 
straight in our own thinking—in our 
own attitude. We've got to resell our- 
selves on the upward approach. 

“The City of Happiness is in the 
State of Mind”—and our attitude on 
this means everything as we enter the 
post-war era. 

I am reminded of the story of the 
English soldier and the American soldier 
approaching the border of Switzerland. 
They presented their passports to the 
customs’ officer who turned to the Brit- 
isher and said, “Why, you’re a subject 
of the King?” The British soldier im- 
mediately stood at attention, saluted and 
replied, “Yes, and proud of it!’ When 
the customs’ officer turned to the Ameri- 
can soldier and said, “I see you’re a sub- 
ject of the United States,” the Ameri- 
can soldier replied with emphasis, “Hell 
no, I own part of it!” 

You men and women in the utility 
business own part of America, and you 
own part of the utility business. You've 
got a right to be proud of it and you've 
got a right to sell up to the marvelous 
values in this business. You’ve got 4 
right to sell up to dollar electric service. 
It’s a great and challenging job. 
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EDISON ELECTRIC INSTITUTE OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES 
(Continued) 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


Fe Se ia db ad Sdn 6 coe adwk Wp kn kao uiesaatel Georgia Power Company, Atlanta, Ga. 

OO, Wa oc ahh it ba aininn so abe mn'esn Engineers Public Service Company, New York, N. Y. 

Be BN aa) pica Paaiw'a coe dedasmen Southern California Edison Co., Ltd., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Be We NW o6 4 dws 66 cient desu adaseue Houston Lighting and Power Company, Houston, Tex. 

Dea hea sab aa peecdsanckueednkoce a Pacific Gas and Electric Co., San Francisco, Calif. 

SOE es CIR. 5 6 os cd cscdcawadewasecess Texas Power & Light Company, Dallas, Tex. 

Se MINN 0446060406000 080 908 Consolidated Gas Electric Light & Power Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Me Me RS, Said oncsd dus esendchebheasoens a Northern States Power Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

USING hb dvecaspcdveteanasseusunn dv ikewas Nebraska Power Company, Omaha, Neb. 

SAMURE FERGUSON. ...5 ccc cccccccccees The Hartford Electric Light Company, Hartford, Conn. 

Sy it be 4 dine sb b0sd nsns cascakateads The North American Company, New York, N. Y. 

EP Tere er Electric Bond and Share Company, New York, N. Y. 

i SN 5 ia 55 6k dee becand eheeueaen es Philadelphia Electric Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

se PT Andes cies ccbsaucpudeebens San Diego Gas and Electric Company, San Diego, Calif. 

Pp LS hy eieseas.cdncewe dwdased Gaede aie Duquesne Light Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

WHRRAME BOG RMRRAN oo. esc cccnectevec- Union Electric Company of Missouri, St. Louis, Mo. 

SE Hs. Pb vanincdacvactussuanbabure . .. New England Power Association, Boston, Mass. 

i, By kh obickdeckscbeuaueboawees New Orleans Public Service Inc., New Orleans, La. 

H. Hopart PorrTer............- American Water Works and Electric Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Paut A, SCHOREBROPP. .. 62 cc ccsccess Buffalo Niagara and Eastern Power Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Wy Oe Ns os has cb is + dddne ab oneenasee seene be On The Middle West Corp., Chicago, Ill. 

cS er rrr or American Gas and Electric Company, New York, N. Y. 

ee Ns bss ot Av aattennbraccnn kaneis Wisconsin Electric Power Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 

By Si CR Soba ken a08d0schetaawnl The Commonwealth & Southern Corp., New York, N. Y. 

Fs eb abs 6d oes onne ca cee The Commonwealth & Southern Corp., New York, N. Y. 

CHAIRMEN OF COMMITTEES (1945-1946) 

Bockdens Prowention, TD. CC, DERAs «.o.0.0:000 644005 scccdes cvcccsecsesen Niagara Hudson Power Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Accounting Division General, TH. TA. BOAR. «2.0. cccccccccccccccccsssccescecs Ebasco Services, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Caen Baie, F.. Wes. es co ccs dcscccesnceves s,s scvnsenaas Union Electric Co. of Missouri, St. Louis, Mo. 
Depreciation Accounting, A. W. HASTINGS.........02¢0c00ceseccecees Engineers Public Service, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Games Mam, Te. Ge. TE 6 vw bcc cs ccs sensdesecesssssenes Public Service Electric & Gas Co., Newark, N. J. 
Plant Accounting and Records, A. L. DAVIES........00sceccceccecvcerseccecs West Penn Power Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
By Ne I, T, Gs Gh ao 6 ok chain k a ccceccicas cresdesiavans Union Electric Co. of Missouri, St. Louis, Mo. 
SO, A ES ce un cuek haben den ckeedae seasons os 066ek neues Union Electric Co. of Missouri, St. Louis, Mo. 
Application of Accounting Principles, R. P. KAESSHAEFER....American Water Works and Electric Co., New York, N. Y. 
Commercial Division General, GEORGE W. OUSLER.......00-6-- sce e cece ceccenees Duquesne Light Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Engineering Division General, E. S, FIELDS..........00ceeeeeeeees The Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
RE, Ts a I 6 60h 08h 08 ad bad aW neds. .d00ny6bOn cebhens West Penn Power Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Hodeanlie Poser, PAGt. BE, LAPGVGER. 6 o0cccccccccccscccsccccsccecensses Susquehanna Electric Co., Conowingo, Md. 
Meter and Service, J. A. MORRIS.........ccccccccscccesscces American Gas & Electric Service Co., New York, N. Y. 
Pee i Ee. es, WN EO of a caw oc cbdevces acess sevecdeesonbuss nod The Detroit Edison Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Transmission and Distribution, L. R. GATY.......ccceeceee cee eesseneees Philadelphia Electric Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Industrial Relations, H. K. BRacKENRIDGR.......0cccccccccccccescscccccesses West Penn Power Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Se. Ee, Sila eno ass s Ota as 54 cbbseced dines etd ebiecnvaws.s Philadelphia Electric Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
REE, 5. NG yh i500 0b enn cnadictnenaccen ee iwi eaiobal The North American Co., New York, N. Y. 
i ee RS ive wkhvabhds keer wasnnds dd eak.s ener ena Public Service Electric & Gas Co., Newark, N. J. 
ee ee a nach sada hcedawehdead sen webcochien ..+++Ebasco Services, Inc., New York, N. Y. 


Codes and Standards (a Subcommittee of the Board of Directors), H. B. Bryans 
Philadelphia Electric Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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OFFICERS 


C. W. Kettocc, President 420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
J. W. ‘Parker, Vice-President The Detroit Edison Company, Detroit, Mich. 
H. B. Bryans, Vice-President Philadelphia Electric Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
H. S. Bennion, Vice-President and Managing Director....420 Lexington Avenue, N. Y. 17, N. Y. 
Gitpert W. CHAPMAN, Treasurer American Water Works and Electric Co. Inc., N. Y. 
Mae B. Woops, Secretary 420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
(Terms Expiring 1945) 


Philadelphia Electric Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Boston Edison Company, Boston, Mass. 

J. G. HortrzcLtaw Virginia Electric & Power Company, Richmond, Va. 
R. H. KNow.tTon The Connecticut Light & Power Company, Hartford, Conn. 
FRANK McLAUGHLIN Puget Sound Power & Light Co., Seattle, Wash. 
W. E. MrrcHety Georgia Power Company, Atlanta, Ga. 
W. C. MULLENDORE Southern California Edison Company, Ltd., Los Angeles, Calif. 
W. H. Samnis Ohio Edison Company, Akron, Ohio 
PHiLip SPORN American Gas and Electric Service Company, New York, N. Y. 
Carolina Power & Light Company, Raleigh, N. C. 

American Water Works and Electric Company, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Wisconsin Electric Power Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Public Service Electric and Gas Company, Newark, N. J. 


(Terms Expiring 1946) 


The Cincinnati Gas & Electric Company, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Ebasco Services Incorporated, New York, N. Y. 

Wituiam KELiy Buffalo Niagara and Eastern Power Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 
EE oo cen hcceseaee dean eehesanmnn deel Middle West Service Company, Chicago, IIl. 
Union Electric Company of Missouri, St. Louis, Mo. 

The Detroit Edison Company, Detroit, Mich. 

H. T. PrircHarp Indianapolis Power and Light Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 
K. M. Rosinson The Washington Water Power Company, Spokane, Wash. 
Duquesne Light Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Consolidated Gas Electric Light and Power, Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Massachusetts Utilities Associates, Boston, Mass. 

Pacific Gas and Electric Company, San Francisco, Calif. 

Northern States Power Company, Minneapolis, Minn. 


(Terms Expiring 1947) 


Alabama Power Company, Birmingham, Ala. 

The United Illuminating Company, New Haven, Conn. 
Oklahoma Gas and Electric Company, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Utah Power & Light Company, Salt Lake City, Utah 
JENNISON New York State Electric & Gas Corp., Binghamton, N. Y. 
Public Utility Engineering and Service Corp., Chicago, IIl. 
Dailas Power and Light Company, Dallas, Tex. 

Wisconsin Power and Light Company, Madison, Wis. 
Portland General Electric Company, Portland, Ore. 

West. Penn Power Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Kansas City Power & Light Company, Kansas City, Mo. 
Southwestern Gas and Electric Company, Shreveport, La. 
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(Executive Committee) 


The Executive Committee consists of the following pong of the Board of Directors: Messrs. 


W.C. Bell, H. B. Bryans, W. H. Burke, William Kelly, P. H. Powers, W. H. Sammis, E. C. 
Stone, P. §. Young. 








